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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. I1.—An Inquiry into the Doctrines of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
in Eight Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford, in the 
year 1830, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. John Bampton, M. A. 
Canon of Salisbury. By Henry Soames, M. A. of Wadham Col- 
leze, Rector of Shelley, in Essex. London: Rivingtons, Oxford : 
Parker. Pp. x. xvii. 478. 1830. Price 13s. 

We have been much gratified in the renewal of our intercourse 
with the excellent author before us. Compared with the eloquent 
and learned divines who have preceded him in the arduous task of 
preaching the Bampton Lecture, he is entitled to the honour of no 
ordinary distinction: and though we do not recognize in his pages the 
sesquipedalian pomp of a White,—the brilliant periods of a Penrose,—or 
the popular eloquence of a Mant,—we can assure our readers that they 
will rise from the perusal of these Sermons, with infinite respect for 
the talents, the industry, the sound principles, and the uniform good 
sense of their author. ‘They will see abundant cause to acknowledge 
their obligations to the patient research, which has afforded them an 
opportunity of “ investigating the ancient religion of England with much 
greater facilities than those which are offered for that purpose by any 
former publication.” (Pref. p. viii.) And, whilst inthe seasonableness 
of Mr. Soames’s Inquiry, they must acknowledge the correctness of 
his judgment, and applaud the usefulness of his labours, they will learn 
to venerate the provident wisdom of the pious Canon of Salisbury, 
who founded the Lecture, at which the Sermons on our table were 
preached, to stimulate the zeal, and to reward the diligence of such 
labourers in the vineyard of God, as should endeavour to promote the 
cause of true religion, to defend the interests of Christianity from 
the assaults of her enemies, and to adapt their modes of warfare to 
the manifold artifices with which she is perpetually attacked, or dis- 
figured by the malice, the ignorance, or the prejudice of those who lie 
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in wait to deceive, or rush forward to destroy, or would “ daub with 


untempered mortar” the hallowed temple of our Redeemer. It is, 
indeed, by well-endowed lectures, similar to that of the late Mr. 
Bampton, that able Theologians are best empowered to meet the 
varying necessities of Christianity, and to guard the citadel of truth 
with burnished weapons of celestial temper, like that ‘ flaming sword, 


which turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life.” Gen. 
lil, 24, 

In this noble warfare the Rector of Shelley has proved himself a 
discreet and valiant champion. Hence the taunts of the Papist, who 
would decry the doctrines of our Protestant Church as mushroom 
novelties, and fondly sets up a prescriptive claim to orthodoxy from 
the antiquity of his creed, are for ever silenced; and the venerable 
formule of the Anglo-Saxon Church are adduced, to prove that 
Romish errors are comparatively of modern date, and that the Refor- 
mation did but restore our forefathers to the faith, which was held by 
our Ante-Norman ancestors. 

It was generally known, indeed, from Archbishop Parker’s pub- 
lication of 4Elfric’s Testimony against transubstantiation, early in the 
reign of Elizabeth, that the Anglo-Saxon Church repudiated that mis- 
chievous doctrine. And Abraham Whelock demonstrated, in the 
next age, among his notes upon Bede, from the Saxon homilies under 
his care, as public librarian at Cambridge, that our Ante-Norman 
fathers differed from modern Romanists, upon many other important 
doctrines besides that of transubstantiation. The proofs, however, of 
this fact, ‘ being mere appendages to one among the editions of Bede,” 
seem now to be forgotten; and hence the unwarrantable assumption, 
that “ the Reformation expelled from the Church of England a series of 
doctrines, which, with the exception of transubstantiation, had been 
uninterruptedly entertained within her bosom ever since the time of 
Augustine.” (Pref. p. vii.) To show the fallacy of this notion, is the 
object of Mr. Soames’s valuable Sermons. 

Whelock’s Bede would not allow him to doubt that our public libraries must 
afford ample means of convicting this assumption of unsoundness. He was 
induced, accordingly, to venture upon the task of exploring these noble repo- 
sitories, and of embodying the result of his inquiries in the present volume.— 
Pref. p.vii. 

Our author has translated the Saxon extracts into English, with 
** strict literal fidelity,” and lucidly ranged his evidence “ under the 
several heads to which the various portions of it respectively belong.” 
To each Sermon he has added various proofs and illustrations ; and 
we confidently recommend the work to our readers, in the full 
assurance that they will cordially unite with ourselves, in thanking the 
learned lecturer for the very seasonable fruit of his happy researches. 
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But they shall have an opportunity of forming a judgment for them- 
selves; for, though sitting in our official chair, and claiming the 
undoubted privilege of stating, in our court of criticism, our own view 
of the merits of authors who appear at our tribunal, we feel that the 
public jurors, whom we address, will expect at our hands a succinct 
statement of the contents of the volumes submitted to their notice, 
that they may have something more satisfactory than our airo¢ én, 
to guide them to a proper verdict. 

We proceed, therefore, to inform them, that Mr. Soames has 
divided his matter into eight sermons ; taking for his text to the first 
seven discourses, 2 Thess. xi. 15, and preaching in the last from 
Jer. vi. 16. 

The first Sermon is a masterly treatise upon “ The Nature and Use of 
Theological Tradition ;” by which term the Evangelists obviously mean 
the religious opinions of their countrymen uncontained in holy Scrip- 
ture ; whilst St. Paul, in the text, uses it as including the whole body 
of apostolical instructions to the Church of Thessalonica, whether 
delivered orally or in writing. And a similar laxity of expression 
seems to have been adopted by the Fathers; so that, in primitive 
times, portions of [oly Writ were called traditions, as were also 
interpretations of God’s word immemorially current in the Church. 
Hence arose the traditional character assigned to the determination 
of the first Council of Nice, though expressly acknowledged to have 
been made upon the oracles of God; for “it was founded upon 
principles of scriptural exposition established in every branch of the 
Catholic Church, and connected with apostolic times by the whole 
stream of ecclesiastical records.” It is of great importance for young 
students in divinity to remember this use of the word “ tradition ;” 
that the term may not mislead them, since the authority of the Fathers 
is referred to, by writers of the Roman See, to sanction their use of 
the phrase for a very different purpose, when, from any source inde- 
pendent of Scripture, they argue for various articles of their faith, 
in opposition to the sound doctrine of our Church, as unequivocally 
expressed in the sixth Article of religion, which acknowledges the 
Scriptures to be the one exclusive rule of faith. For “ though,” to 
quote the words of Bishop Burnet, ‘ we make great use of tradition, 
especially that which is most ancient and nearest the source, to help 


us to a clear understanding of the Scriptures; yet, as to matters of 


faith, we reject all oral tradition, as an incompetent mean of con- 


veying down doctrines to us,—we refuse to receive any doctrine that 
is not either expressly contained in Scripture, or clearly proved from 
it.”* The perils attendant upon dogmatic tradition are well urged 








* Burnet’s Expos. Art. p. 95. 
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by our author, in addition to the malediction of God’s word, Gal. i. 8, 
Rev. xxii. 18; and it is truly said, “The whole canon of the New 
Testament, every member of which was probably of incidental origin, 
forms a body of evidence against the safety of confiding in unwritten 
traditions.” We deny not the authority of “ critical tradition,” by 
which, “ from universal, unbroken consent, ascending to the remotest 
periods of ecclesiastical antiquity, Christian societies have received 
certain records as a body of canonical scripture.” Remembering 
how necessary an acquaintance with the circumstances under which 
our sacred books were written, with the controversies then prevailing, 
and with the habits of thought and expression then existing, is to 
the right understanding of those sacred oracles; and seeing that 
the indispensable aids for biblical interpretation were possessed only by 
the contemporaries of the Apostles, and their immediate successors ; 
we contend earnestly for the authority of ‘* hermeneutical tradition,” — 
an “indolent neglect of which can scarcely fail of betraying culti- 
vated minds, when intent upon religious knowledge, into rash confi- 
ought to entertain a reverential regard for those usages and maxims 
which the Church has received from the pure and primitive ages of 
Christianity, “ her authority for such purposes being universally 


dence and erroneous opinions.” (Serm. I. p.14.) So, again, we 


known as ecclesiastical tradition.” But, then, 


In every comprehensive examination of this important question, usages and 
opinions upon points of inferior consequence ought to be carefully distinguished 
from articles of faith We are not very highly concerned to know whether 
any particular link in the chain of tradition is marked by credulity, defective 
criticism, and superstition. But great is the importance of ascertaining whethe: 
it bears testimony to the solemn establishment of leading doctrines, ineapable ot 
scriptural proof. 

How, then, is this controversy affected by the literary remains of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestry ?—Serm. I. pp. 16, 17. 


It is in this manner that our excellent Preacher introduces us to 


his picture of Anglo-Saxon Christianity. His leading object has 


been the illustration of prominent existing controversies, respecting 
the sufficiency of Scripture, Sermon II.; the Papal authority, Ser- 
mon III. ; the invocation of angelic and departed spirits, Sermon IV. ; 
attrition, Sermon V.; purgatory, Sermon VI.; transubstantiation, 
Sermon VII. The eighth Discourse contains a comparison be- 
tween the results of the whole mquiry and the principles of ow 
National Church, as defined at the Reformation. According to 
this plan, Mr. Soames furnishes us, in his second Sermon, with 
various Anglo-Saxon monuments touching the doctrine of scrip- 
tural sufficiency, interweaving in his narrative the traditions of 
our ancient Church respecting the sacred canon, and some other 


religious principles of secondary importance. Here we are referred 
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to the authority of the venerable Bede, who, in his dying hours, was 
employed in translating the Gospel of St. John. Here we are 
taught how :lfric, the most industrious of Anglo-Saxon scholars, 
after Bede, laboured to clothe in a vernacular dress several of the 
sacred writers. Here, moreover, we are reminded of the scriptural 
studies of Alfred, the wisest of Anglo-Saxon kings, who has left, as 
a monument of his piety, a partial version of the Psalms. Here, 
again, we are introduced to the testimony of Alcuin, and of Raban 
Maur, his illustrious pupil, to the exclusive sufficiency of Scripture. 
Nor was this sound principle entertained merely by individuals. The 
National Church embodied them in her public formularies, some of 
which are happily quoted by our learned Lecturer, in his proofs and 
illustrations of Sermon II. Having amply shown, that the insufli- 


ciency of Scripture was no tradition of our ancient Church, Mr. 


Soames, in the next place, proves that she rejected the canonical 
authority of those books, which are ordinarily called apocryphal, for 
her views of critical tradition were guided by her deference for the 
first four general Councils ; in the last of which the Laodicean cata- 
logue of inspired writings was unequivocally confirmed. 

The canon, thus authenticated, was naturally recognised by Gregory the 
Great, honourably commemorated in Anglo-Saxon times as the apostle of 
England.......This famous pontiff accompanies, accordingly, a citation from 
Maccabees, with a remark, that it is found in a series of writings not canonical. 
He denies expressly, therefore, canonicity to one of those two very books, for 
which advocates for a belief in purgatory would earnestly contend, as affording 
to that doctrine an important scriptural proof.—Serm. II. pp. 77, 78. 

To the same effect speak Bede, and Alcuin, and #lfric, for whose 
words we must refer our readers to the pages under review, remind- 
ing them, by the way, that the second of the Eight Sermons before 
us abounds with most interesting details of the doctrines of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, which adopted the three Creeds as her standard 
of orthodoxy, touching the Trinity, the tvo Sacraments, infant bap- 
tism, regeneration, confirmation, human corruption, the necessity of 
faith, predestination, hallowing the Lord’s day, and episcopacy. 

Anglo-Saxon authorities (writes our author, p. 87.) afford no encouragement 
to that unapostolical form of religious polity, which arose from certain unhappy 
necessities of the sixteenth century, and which has proved the fruitful parent, both 
of heresy and fanaticism. On the contrary, a presiding bishop was established 
in every kingdom of the octarchy, as soon as a Christian ministry found a settle- 
ment within its borders. Rash intrusions into the clerical office were thus 
rendered hopeless; those who served in God’s holy temple received their com- 
mission through the regular channel of apostolical succession; and religious 
unity was preserved by confiding to a single pastor in every district the chief 
direction of ecclesiastical aflairs——Serm. II. p. 37. 

The third Lecture, prefaced by an interesting homily for St. Peter’s 
day, handles the Papal doctrine of the supremacy of that apostle, as 
connected with Anglo-Saxon religious traditions. Here, therefore, 
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we have Bede’s exposition of the promise of Christ to Peter, utterly 
at variance with the fond pretensions of the See of Rome : here, too, 
we have the exposition of the Saxon homilist, equally repugnant to 
the haughty claims of his successors. It is proved, moreover, that 
the Ante-Norman Church of England estimated St. Paul not less 
highly than St. Peter. Indeed, there are not wanting plausible pre- 
sumptions to evince, that “ to the former Apostle was assigned, in 
some respects, a striking superiority over his illustrious fellow- 
labourer in the gospel vineyard.” And though the Saxon Church 
adopted those traditions respecting St. Peter's history, which have 
obtained extensive credence in the Christian world, she entertained 
no superior veneration for the Papal See, but represented St. James 
the Just as the successor to our blessed Lord in his universal 
episcopate. 

To ascertain the views of our distant ancestry respecting that eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction which emanated, we are assured, from the great 
Apostle of the circumcision, our Author appeals to facts, rather than 
to declarations, because the usurpations of papal jurisprudence came 
not into notice, until the pontificate of Gregory VII., a period subse- 
quent to that embraced by his Eight Sermons before the University 
of Oxford. 

The fond pretensions of papal supremacy are scattered, as by 
a blast from heaven, by the history of Ante-Norman records, in the 
conference at Whitby, a.p. 664 ;—and by the contumely with which 
the countrymen of Wilfrid treated the letters of the Roman Pontiff in 
behalf of that unfortunate prelate ; for 

Even Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, foreigner as he was, and papal 
nominee besides, appears to have recognised no alien right of jurisdiction over 
the land of his adoption. He consecrated the two prelates, between whom, by 
royal authority, Wilfrid’s diocese was divided, and if not an open adversary of 
that remarkable personage, he was at least a passive spectator of his misfortunes. 
—Serm. III. p. 146, 

Be it noted carefully, again, that when the Deutero-Nicene decrees, 
inculeating iconolatry, were transmitted by Charlemagne to the Mercian 
Offa, and were submitted by him to the Bishops of England, they 
were treated with unreserved contempt. Could men, thus indifferent 
to the Roman Pontiff’s credit, acknowledge him as the supreme 
arbiter of the Christian world? If, again, the Caroline Books be 
attributed to Alcuin ; or, if Charlemagne spoke therein the sentiments 
of his revered English friend, — “ that very work affords additional 
proof, that England, in the eighth century, neither allowed the wor- 
ship of images, nor that papal authority, which then sought to 
establish such an usage throughout the west.”—Serm. III. p. 148. 
The same important fact, that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were utter 
strangers to any ecclesiastical authority above that of the See of 
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Canterbury, is evident, from the memorable quarrel of Offa with the 
Kentish court; from the process of episcopal elections; from the 
titles of the Anglo-Saxon kings as “the Vicars of Christ ;’—and of 
any appeals to Rome for judicial sentences, it would be altogether vain 
to seek for instances in the venerable records of Ante-Norman England. 

Equally vain would be the endeavour to connect the invocation of 
angelic and departed spirits with the creed of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers. To this point our author addresses himself with his usual 
talent in Sermon IV. We have no space for the eloquent exordium 
of this discourse, and briefly, therefore, confine ourselves to a simple 
detail of the argumentative matter with which it so copiously abounds. 
Again we have the full testimony of St. Austin, and of the venerable 
Bede. Our forefathers believed, that disembodied spirits took a 
lively interest in the welfare of mankind, and offered their suppli- 
cations in behalf of suffering mortals, and therefore they were wont 
to petition God that they might ever have entreaties for their welfare 
from the disembodied followers of Jesus: but what is called the 
Invocation of Saints, has no vestige in the formularies of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church; for while saints are commemorated, God alone is ever 
addressed. Even the Virgin Mary, highly as she was venerated, and 
extravagantly as she was praised,—for she was honoured with the 
title of ‘‘ Lady,” as being the mother of our Lord ;—she was styled 
* (ueen,” as coming of a princely lineage ;—she was called “ Star of 
the Sea,” as having brought into the world the pole-star of a course 
toward heaven; she was commemorated in language of doubtful pro- 
priety, as “ the Mother of God ;”—yet the homage of invocation was not 
yet paid to her, and prayer was made by the Ante-Norman Church 
exclusively to Him whose province it is to hear it. 

At a subsequent era, indeed, the Church departed from ancient 
usages and scriptural principles. Posterior to the commencement of 
the tenth century, it must be confessed that her ‘‘ monuments exhibit 
instances of a departure from the wary spirit which had guided her 
divines in more auspicious periods.” Then it was that men began to 
invoke the blessed Virgin and the saintly dead; “ nor were angels 
overlooked among the created beings to whom our later Saxon fathers 
addressed their devotions.” Grievous, and sad, and humiliating, 
were the errors and abominations of this age ;—a “‘ truncated deca- 
logue,” image-worship, saint-worship, relic-worship, proclaim with 
trumpet-tongue, how “a long continuance of deferential amity with 
Rome,” corrupted the original purity of the Saxon Church :— 

But “from the beginning it was not so” among us. ‘The earliest Christians of 
our race were unquestionably taught no such traditions. That their posterity 


stood not fast,” but gradually receded from doctrines and usages holden and 
observed by their fathers, is, indeed, just cause of mortification. Such a fact, 
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however, is utterly worthless for the purposes of those who would recommend 
iconolatry, and invocation of invisible created intelligences as divine or aposto- 
lical traditions.—Serm. IV. p. 208. 

He who wishes to trace the connexion between the penitential dis- 
cipline of the primitive Christians, and the peculiar dogmata of the 
Platonic philosophy in the regions of southern Europe ; or would see 
how little progress that system made among the Christians of ancient 
Britain, who were converted, not by the Roman missionaries, but by 
heralds “ trained in native schools of theology ;’—he who would learn 
how attractive is the papal tenet of attrition, and yet how utterly at 
variance it is with the faith of our Anglo-Saxon fathers,—what was 
the leading principle of their penitential discipline,—what were the 
ceremonies attendant upon their penitential ordinances,—how au- 
ricular confession introduced itself among their usages, and yet was 
not deemed “ sacramental in its nature,’—how the forms of abso- 
lution adopted by our ancient Church during the first Christian 
millenary, were “ entirely precatory,” no forms of indicative absolution 
being found among Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical antiquities, the most 
solemn absolutions of our Ante-Norman progenitors amounting to 
nolhing more than public readmission to church-membership ;—he who 
would know how fruitless the Saxon Church considered a mere wish 
for absolution, or what was her doctrine relative to the power of 
absolution ;—he who wishes for instruction conveyed in clear terms, 
and urged with energetic argument upon these momentous topics, may 
profitably consult the fifth of Mr. Soames’s admirable Lectures. 

Nor will the sixth of these Sermons disappoint him, if he search 
for information relative to the doctrine of purgatory :—a doctrine, 
he will be taught, which was never recognized by the Ante-Norman 
Church. The dream of Manes, indeed, and the fanciful hypothesis of 
Pythagoras and Plato, and the fascinating refinements of Origen, and 
the speculations of Tertullian, and the reveries of the Fathers, 
allowed men a pernicious licence in speculating upon the posthu- 
mous prospects of mankind;” yet they secured no place in the 
articles of Ante-Norman faith, and were held to be barely credible by 
such men as Gregory and Bede. The Saxon Homilies altogether 


disregard the purgatorial hypothesis. 


We are concerned to ask (says Mr.S.) whether a belief in a state of punish- 
ment and purgation for the disembodied soul was entertained, among the 
spiritual guides of ancient England, from the first, uninterruptedly and defi- 
nitely, as an article of faith? To such questions must undoubtedly be returned 
a negative reply, &c. &c.—Serm. VI. p. 330. 

Reminding our readers that the peroration of the sixth Sermon in 
the series before us is singularly happy, and well deserving a perusal, 
we hasten to the seventh Sermon, which treats of transubstantiation. 
The absurd notion of our Lord’s corporal presence in the Eucharist 
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has no vestige whereby it can be traced in the records of ecclesiastical 
antiquity : and yet it is asserted that the Church has holden this tenet 
in every age. Let us then search for evidence in its favour. “ Let 
the case be tried by such remains as the theological school of ancient 
England has left behind.” (Serm. VII. p. 370.) 

The case is so tried by Mr. Soames in his Bampton Lecture, and 
the result completely negatives the idea that transubstantiation was 
recognized as an.article of faith by our Ante-Norman fathers, whether 
reliance be placed upon the Sacramentary of Gregory, wherein the 
eucharist is designated “a pledge of eternal life,” and “a sacra- 
mental image,” or whether an appeal be made to Bede, who teaches 
expressly that “the sacramental bread has a mystical reference to the 
body of our Lord,—the wine to his blood” (Serm. VII. p. 372); and 
assures us, moreover, “that Jesus gave to his disciples at the last 
Supper, the ricure of his holy body and blood.” (Ib. p. 373.) The 
testimony of Alcuin is equally strong to the same point; and his 
imperial friend is proved to assert “ the mystical and sacramental, i. e. 
figurative character of the Holy Supper.” (1b. p. 375.) So, too, the 
learned Moguntine Metropolitan is decisive in his evidence against 
the “great burning article of the Romish creed.” This eminent 
Prelate, (Raban Maur) “ whom papal authors are so anxious to claim 
as their own, is convicted of an utter disbelief in the principal dis- 
tinctive doctrine of the modern papal church.” (Ib. p. 876.) _Haymo 
of Halberstadt, and Druthmar of Corbey, speak the same language, 
and bear the most decided testimony against a belief in transubstan- 
tiation. As soon as Paschasius Radbert broached h.s famous assertion 


of the corporal presence, Raban Maur did not fail to brand it as an 
mt 


erroneous novelty ! 


What, then, becomes of those assurances which have left so many blood- 
stained pages upon the annals of western Europe, that a belief in the corporal 
presence is a divine and apostolical tradition? Here is an individual, extolled by 
the most eminent assertors of that alleged tradition, in terms approaching even 
extravagance and hyperbole, who testifies expressly that it was a novelty so 
lately as the ninth century !—Serm. VII. p. 380. 

With a similar issue our author cites the authorities of Erigena and 
/Elfric to the signal defeat of those hardy assertors who would number 
transubstantiation among traditions taught by the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. They are hereby convicted of understanding neither what 
they say, nor whereof they affirm. 

The religious monuments of the Anglo-Saxon Church afford no 
support to a creed incapable of scriptural proof, nor countenance 
to dogmatic traditions; and an impartial consideration of the 
evidence adduced, in the Sermons which we have thus, in some 
measure abridged, cannot fail “to induce a conviction that God’s 
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good providence guarded the sacred writers from overpassing any 
religious principle which human beings are concerned to know.” 
Serm. VII. p. 394.) 

Before we close our review of this interesting volume we must not 
forget our Author’s eighth Sermon, wherein he treats of “ the Church of 
England before the conquest and since the reformation,” in both which 

es of her existence our spiritual nursing mother affords an un- 
juivocal testimony against papal errors. In both, her polity has 
heen uniform, her doctrines homogeneous, her independence un- 
doubted; and where there appears any difference it will be found to 


be but in appearance, or upon topics of inconsiderable moment. We 


are persuaded that we shall gratify our readers by concluding our 


article with the eloquent and maniy peroration that shuts up the 


admirable volume, of which we take leave with sincere respect for the 
arned Lecturer’s talents, and hearty thanks to him for his well- 
imed inquiry. 


not acknowledge with lively gratitude the goodness of a merciful 

us to the profession of a faith established firmly upon the rock of 

cted with the most venerable of our national antiquities, adorned 

noblest « xamples of self-devotion displayed in the records of our 

Our spiritual nursing-mother, we should ever bear in mind, is no 

» of the Reformation. Her ministerial commissions and her polity noto- 

ly and undeniably flow upwards, in one regular, unbroken stream, to that un- 
pected period, when Apostles and apostolic men prescribed rules for ordering 
Christ's inheritance upon earth. Her doctrines, not only regarding the eucharist, 
t also other leading and distinctive principles of belief, are in perfect unison with 
hose traditions which were taught by all the earliest luminaries of our distant 
neestry. ‘The reformers did little more than expel from her bosom the gradual 
umulation of medieval novelties, and abolish various observances de ‘pendent 
ipon ecclesiastical tradition, and convicted by long experience of inutility and 
nger. In other re spe cts , the renovation of our re sligious syste m re stored the as- 
nd ney of those doctrines which had been origins ally established in the land, and 
hich had long been holden “ whole and unde filed.” Cranmer had attained the 
summit of professional eminence when he embarked in the work of Reformation. 
Nor were his fellow-labourers very far behind him. Rarely, therefore, have 
important changes been effected by individuals less likely to have acted from 
considerations merely personal and worldly. These eminent ministers of God’s 
holy word and sacraments were, however, utterly unable to “find rest for their 
yuls”’ in the doctrines which had gained possession of society. They diligently, 
herefore, “asked for the old paths,” among the Fathers of the Church. By 
his wary course they happily reached “the good way” in which their own 
‘istian ancestry had originally trodden. Succeeding times, following their 
direction, have been hence enabled to repel triumphantly the charge of innova- 
tion. ‘They have indeed shaken off the trammels of pontifical and scholastic 
uthority. They have even discarded many of those usages and ceremonies 
vhich their earlier forefathers undoubtedly admitted. In doctrinal profession 
ng will be found, hov wever, to display a gratifying conformity with the most 


ncient of their country’s theological authorities. —Serm. VIII. pp- 472—474. 


We need not add, that the documentary evidence appended to each 


Sermon is equally interesting, ample, and convincing. 





Arr. IL.—1. The Guilt of forbearing to deliver our British Colonial 
Slaves. A Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire, on Wednesday, October 7; at the Parish Church of 
St. Mary, Islington, on Wednesday, October 28; and at St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford Row, London, on Sunday, October 31,1830. By the 
Rev. Dantet Witson, M.A. Vicar of Islington. London : Wilson. 
Pp. 22. 1830. 


2. The Duty of Prompt and Complete Abolition of Colonial Slavery. 
A Sermon, preached at Bentinck Chapel, St. Mary-le-bone, on Sun- 
day, September 26, 1830, with a Letter to his Grace the Ar hbishop 
of Canterbury, and an Appendix of Episcopal Testimonies. By the 
Rev. Samvuret Cuarces Wirks, A. M. Author of “Christian Essays,” 
“Essay on the Signs of Conversion in Clergymen,” “ Correlative 
Claims and Duties of the Church,” §c. §c. &c. The proceeds nill 
be given to the Mary-le-bone Anti-slavery Association. London: 
Hatchard and Sons. Pp. 52. 1830. 


To the above discourses we might add many more, which, at this 


period, and indeed for many previous months, have inundated the 
country with a tissue of misrepresentation never before equalled even 
by the Anti-slaveryReporter. We, however, deprecate the idea of being 
advocates of the continuation of slavery. On the contrary, our abhor- 
rence of the abstract principle equals that of the reverend pamphleteers 
themselves ; but still we do not feel authorised to dismiss a question 
of such vital importance by a dash of the pen, or to increase the 


unjust obloquy which has been raised against the present West India 


proprietors, by circulating from the pulpit untruths, or, at all events, 
highly embellished statements. Mr. Wilson’s Sermon, it will be 
perceived, has been so great a favourite with him, that not only has 
it been delivered from three several pulpits, but a large impression 
has been struck off, and, as is the case with most of his productions, 
the circulation has been extensive. How far it has merited such dis- 
tinction will be perhaps better understood when the reader has scen 
the counter-statements put forth in this article, to the truth of every 
one of which we pledge ourselves. 

We cannot for a moment suppose that the reverend gentleman has 
wilfully misrepresented his case; but we are, at the same time, 
at a loss to imagine how he could possibly believe that every tale of 
forgotten horror, every crime committed by the worst characters in the 
worst period of the slave-trade, were matters of common occurrence 
at this day in our colonies. We can tell Mr. Wilson that cases 
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of gross barbarity have always been the exception, not the rule; and 
that the character of the British planter stands as high throughout the 
world as either his own, or any of the party to whom he is so closely 
attached. 

We shall not meet this controversy upon the usual ground, but, 
leaving the question of abstract right to the politician and states- 
man, our observations will tend to shew that the clamour raised 
against the West Indian for cruelty and oppression, for neglect of the 
moral improvement and religious instruction of the negro, is un- 
founded; and that every thing compatible with the interest and 
immediate welfare, if not the very existence of the slave, has either 
been already adopted, or is in gradual progress. Before we commence 
this task, however, which will embrace a complete refutation of the 
works at the head of this paper, we feel it to be a duty incumbent 
upon us to take a short view of the question as connected with the 
law and gospel; for no small portion of the ignorant are misled by 
the unfounded assertions of the pseudo-philanthropists and ultra- 
abolitionists, that both the law of Moses and of Christ prohibit 
bondage. 

Any individual at all in the habit of hearing the Scriptures read, 
much more a constant peruser of the Sacred Volume, which the anti- 
slavery gentlemen profess themselves to be, ought to be aware that 
the existence of slavery from the very earliest periods of human 


society is better authenticated than almost any other historical fact. 
In the enumeration of the household of Abraham, who is emphatically 
termed the father of the faithful, we find servants bought with money 
specifically named; and in the Levitical law, embodied by Moses at 


a subsequent period, the following distinct terms appear to us at 
least authority :—‘‘ Both thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which thou 
shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round about you; of them 
shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover of the children of 
the strangers that do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of 
their families that are with you, which they begat in your land: and 
they shall be your possession. And ye shall take them as an inhe- 
ritance for your children after you, to inherit them for a possession ; 
they shall be your bondmen for ever: but over your brethren the 
children of Israel, ye shall not rule one ever another with rigour.” 
Lev. xxv. 44—46. 

The Rev. D. Wilson, and many others, are labouring under no 
inconsiderable delusion, if, as it appears to us, they conceive the 
bondage which existed amongst the Jews was of a temporary de- 
scription. A casual observer might be led into the error; but we 
cannot allow such a plea to avail in the case of a practised divine ; 
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nor do we, indeed, believe such to be the interpretation actually 
adopted by him, upon the following passage from Exodus, on which 
his view of slavery is grounded. At all events, if such is the 
case, it shall be our care to destroy the plea of ignorance, and place 
the text in its true light. 

“If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve, and in 
the seventh he shall go out free for nothing. If he came in by him- 
self, he shall go out by himself; if he were married, then his wife 
shall go out with him.” Exodus xxi. 2, 3. 

Observe the term Hebrew servant is here used. We shall proceed 
to show, that the state of bondage of this class of persons differed 
entirely from that to which the heathen slave was subjected. The 
bondage of the Hebrew was inflicted either as a punishment for 
crime, or for the non-payment of debts, or from poverty, in which 
latter case persons were accustomed to sell themselves for a term of 
years. But the period of servitude, when the effect of punishment, 
might be shorter than that given in the passage cited above, by the 
recurrence of the general jubilee, when by divine law such individuals 
were released. And we would here ask those gentlemen who indulge 
in such violent invectives against the West Indies, whether they have 
entirely forgotten a certain passage in Scripture, wherein the law made 
for these favoured temporary bondmen alone has the following humane 
provision :—“If a man smite his servant, or his maid with a rod, and he 
die under his hand, he shall be surely punished ; notwithstanding if he 
continue a day or two, he shall not be punished; for he is his money.” 
On which passage the commentator observes, “ Interest obliged them 
to preserve their slaves, who made part of their riches, which is the 
reason of this law, that he who smote a servant should not be pu- 
nished if he continued alive a day or two after. The further clause, 
he is his money, being added to show, that this loss was a sufficient 
punishment, and it might be presumed that in this case the master 
only intended his correction. But if the slave died under the strokes, 
it was to be supposed the master had a design to kill him: for which 
the law declared him punishable, in which it was more merciful than 
the laws of other people, who did not make that distinction.” 

With regard to the heathen slave, no such indulgence was extended. 
For them the year of jubilee recurred in vain: no mitigation, no 
termination to their bondage appeared. The original Hebrew word, 
rendered in the Septuagint aiwy, implies time unlimited; and all 
commentators, with any pretension to erudition, have accordingly 
adopted the term in perpetuum. Over these unfortunate wretches, 
moreover, their masters might, without control and with impunity, 
use what severity they pleased; and, as another commentator has 
observed, had the power of life and death ; a barbarous privilege, 
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common to all nations. ‘‘ Apud omnes pereque nationes animad- 
vertere possumus, dominis in servos vitze necisque potestatem fuisse.” 
To this we may add the testimony of Juvenal, no mean authority, 
and then leave the parties, who are so partial to contrasts, to compare 
the negro-slavery of our time with that of the Jews and Gentiles of 
old. 
** Pone crucem servo. Meruit quo crimine servus 
Supplicium ? quis testis adest? quis detulit? audi? 
Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est. 


O demens! ita servus homo est? nil fecerit-——esto : 
Hoc volo, sic jubeo; stet pro ratione voluntas.”"—Juv. Sat. 


* * Go crucify that slave?’ ‘ For what offence ? 
Who the accuser? where the evidence ? 


For when the life of man is in debate, 
No time can be too long, no care too great ; 
Hear all, weigh all with caution. I advise’ 


* Thou driveller! is a slave a man?’ she cries— 


* He’s innocent! be't so: ’tis my command, 
My will: let that, Sir, for a reason stand !’’’—Grrrorp. 


From the above, and many other passages, it would not be difficult 
to prove, that the slaves, at the period of our Saviour’s coming into the 
world, were held “ pro nullis, pro mortuis, pro quadrupedibus,” and, as 
such, were exposed to every species of hardship and indignity at the 
hands of a capricious master. Indeed, history has informed us, that 
they were made drunk to afford merriment to children; were com- 
pelled to combat with wild beasts, or with each other, for the public 
amusement in the amphitheatre,—scenes from whence they had but 
slight prospect of escape, and where vast multitudes were frequently 
mangled and destroyed. Nor were those partial or mere tolerated 
acts of oppression. The very law itself considered the slaves as beings 
who had forfeited all title to the character and privileges of men. 
And in the enumeration of punishments and tortures to which they 
were subjected, we could mention acts to which the worst features of 
reported cruelty in the West Indies would appear positive happiness. 
And yet Mr. Wilson and his friends delude the weak and ignorant 
with statements that the modern slave is in an infinitely worse condi- 
tion than his predecessors. 

But we must now speak of slavery in juxta-position with Chris- 
tianity. The late Archbishop of Canterbury, in discoursing upon this 
point, declared that “ Christianity had left all temporal governments 
as it found them, without impeachment of any form or description 
whatever.” And, fortunately for us, there is strong internal evidence 
that our Saviour and his apostles specially examined this institution. 
The Epistles of St. Paul and St. Peter, for example, abound with 
rules and directions for the exclusive observance of servants. To 
give especial weight and effect to these precepts, the most powerful 
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language is made use of, and the most alluring prospect of future 
happiness, and the most sublime truths of religion, are alternately 



































employed. The word servant may be perhaps made a bone of con- 
tention; but in the passages alluded to there can be little doubt it 
means a domestic slave. It is, indeed, the general opinion that the hh 
Greek word covXoc, possessing this signification, is of precisely the 
same import as the Hebrew word 19), slave, in the Old Testament : 
at all events, the Septuagint version invariably renders it so; and 
therefore when our Saviour and the Apostles addressed themselves 
to servants, they considered them evidently as persons in the same 
condition as that sanctioned, if not ordained, by the law. 

Our limits will not allow us to proceed further on the present 
occasion. Should we, however, feel ourselves called upon by any 
future publication to resume the subject, we have no doubt we shall 
be able fully to expose the vain ambition of a vulgar popularity, 
which has excited some of the clergy of the Establishment to deviate 
from the straight path of ministerial duty. 

Of the exaggerated statements which are conspicuous in the Ser- 
mon before us, we must in conclusion speak. The best antidote 
to the poison, perhaps, will be to extract from the discourse such 
passages as are most striking, and immediately beneath them to place 
counter-statements, either official, or of undoubted accuracy. 

Mr. Wilson commences with 

We charge, then, the British nation with neglect towards the miseries of ’ 
the injured slave. 


This neglect consists in the official regulations transmitted to the 
colonies : 
1. To improve the physical condition of the slaves. 
2. To improve their moral condition. 
3. To provide means of progressive manumission, independent of 
the will of the master. 


Mr. Wilson.—The slaves are seized and dragged away to punishments which 
are the precursors of death; they are oppressed continually; they are silently 
but systematically worn down by a slow and lingering exhaustion, which too 
often ends in a premature grave. Their condition is inconsistent either with 
their well-being here or hereafter. . . . . The waste of human life is going on 
by sure and unerring laws, under a servitude founded in injustice, embittered 
with scorn, and working with the fatal, though insidious, weapons of over-labour, 
disease, insufficient food, licentiousness, and the other fatal effects of oppression 
and despair. 





The above declamatory accusation would not stand the test of cool 
argument, being contrary to the manifest interest of the proprietors, 
and therefore improbable. But, independent of this, it is from be- 


ginning to end untrue, Bryan Edwards, in his History of the West 
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Indies, published long before the amelioration cry was raised, a work 
by no means biassed in favour of the planter, mentions, amongst other 
instances, that “‘ a person convicted of assaulting a negro was fined 20/, 
and imprisoned in the common gaol one week: another was sen- 
tenced to be publicly flogged in the beef market; and a third, for 
cruelly beating his slave, to forfeit 100/., to be confined six months in 
the county gaol, and afterwards to find security for his good beha- 
viour.” If by the waste of human life Mr. Wilson means a decreasing 
population, he is correct in one respect; for, by ‘ unerring laws,” it 
does happen, that a population, composed chiefly of males, will de- 
crease. But in Barbados, and every colony where the sexes are upon 
an equality, the increase is at least equal to that in other communities; 
take, for example, the population returns of Glasgow and Antigua, at 
a period preceding the introduction of the improved slave code. 

Births in Glasgow, 1822 ............ Males.. 157: 
Females 1399 


Total. . 2972 


Population, about 170,000. 
( Cleland’s Mortality Bill.) 
Births, Antigua, Baptized Infants— 
Slaves, 1817..... coccacece eMales.. 300 
Females 374 
Total.. 773 


Population, 28,000. 
(Parliamentary Paper, No. 89, Session 1823.) 
So that, compared with the number of the population in the respec- 
tive places, it appears there are more children by one-fifth born in the 
old West India Islands, inhabited by Creole slaves, than there are in 
Glasgow. 

Let us next consider the overlabour and insufficient food, on which 
so much stress is laid. On these points, so far from the persons 
called drivers driving their slaves to their work, they are there half 
an hour before them. They generally assemble in the field at half- 
past six, and return to their homes at six in the evening. During 
this period they have two hours to dinner and one to breakfast. If 
a heavy rain fall, they are ordered to their houses; and if they get 
wet, adram is given to as many as choose it. Women who have 
families remain in their houses till nine o’clock, in order to take care 
of their children and cook their husband’s breakfast, which they carry 
to the field warm, leaving their children in the Creole-house, under 
the care of a matron, who receives a quantity of rice and abundance 
of milk to feed them with. The nature of the food of course varies 
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with the produce of the different colonies. In fact, one European, it 
has been proved before the House of Commons, does as much work 
in a day as three negroes. 

Where every sentence contains a charge against the West India 
proprietor, it is difficult to select passages on which to comment. 
Uncompensated labour—‘ man, in short, placed at the mercy of man, 
for food, for clothing, for labour, for medicine, for abode, for do- 
mestic comfort, for religious instruction, for all the primary necessi- 
ties of his being,”—forms a striking feature in the declamation ; but 


a short comparison of the respective conditions of the British peasant 


and African slave will, perhaps, alter the opinion of some of our 
readers, who may have been misled. by unfounded assertions, or 


blinded by pre-existing prejudices. 


The slave is provided with a com- 
fortable house, of which he cannot be 
deprived, and good clothing suited. to 


the climate; he is allotted a portion of 


land, and time to work it, which en- 
able him to maintain himself; his chil- 
dren must be provided with good and 
wholesome food by the master; he 
never wants a hearty meal, for if the 
produce of his labour fail from bad 
seasons, his owner feeds him and _pro- 
vides for al] his wants. 


If he is sick, he has a doctor to 
attend him, who is paid by his master ; 
medicines are provided for him, which 
cost him nothing, and soup, wine, and 
every thing else which his situation 
requires, are supplied him free of ex- 
pense, and his wife and children are 
well fed and want for nothing. 


The laws of Great Britain which 
authorized and encouraged slaves to 
be taken from their country, their 
families and friends, and which mad 
them property, attached all the inci- 
dents of property to their situation, 
one of which is their liability to be 
sold. When this happens, they are 
transferred to another master, who 
takes every care of them, and provides 
for their wants in health and sickness. 
And by late enactments, the separa- 
tion of families has been effectually 
guarded against. 


VOL. XIII. NO. II. 


The British peasant, from his daily 
labour, must pay the rent of a miser- 
able hut, and provide food and clothing 
for his family; if work fails, or times 
are hard, he cannot pay rent, he is 


_ turned out of his house, his family 


must starve, beg, or steal, and perhaps 
end their days in a poor-house, or on 
the gallows. 


If sickness disables him from pur- 
suing his daily labour, he can have no 
medical advice, no.physic, no food, no 
soup, no wine, nor any of the com- 
forts indispensable for his situation, 
save from the grudging humanity of a 
parish doctor, or flinty-hearted’ over- 
seer; and even that not always: be- 
sides, his wife and children must pawn 
their clothes to procure bread. Their 
only resource is the hospital, their 
only prospect of relief the grave. 


The poor man, it is true, cannot be 
sold; but if he is unable to pay a 
paltry debt of five shillings, he may 
be thrown into a loathsome jail, to 
herd with felons, whose company cor- 
rupts his and perhaps the 
mercy of his creditor, or of an insol- 
vent act, throws him a beggar on the 
world, to seek his wife and children in 
the workhouse or street. 


morals; 
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If a slave commits a theft of 20/. If a poor man steals a few shillings 
rency, about 8/. _ sterli he is y, he may be sent to Botany Bay, 
ruilty of a misdemeanour, and may or hung. 
be flogged; if he steals above that 
sum, it is felony. But the court may 
commute the punishment. 


no 
li 


When the negro dies, he leaves his The death of the poor man is the 
wife and children without anxiety for acme of human sufferings. His friend 


their future welfare; he departs with less wife and wretched children add 


the consoling reflection, that want can- _ bitterness to his dying moments. His 


not assail them, and that the evils of | honest heart bursts at their future lot. 

poverty can never reach them. He sees them strip themselves of the 
covering that should protect them from 
the inclemency of the wintry blast, to 
afford him some little relief. 


The negro goes to his daily labour The poor man generally labours 
a little after six, and toils about nine longer and harder. And when he 
hours: he has the evening undis- lays his head upon his bed, if he has 
turbed. and he sle« ps soundly, without the fortune to possess one, he knows, 
a thought for the morrow. that if the morrow gives him no em- 

ployment, he and his family get no 
food. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the parallel. Enough, we are sure, 
has been said to convince all, who are not wilfully blind, of the utter 
groundlessness of the charges preferred against the colonists. Of 
the accuracy of our description of the British peasants, the special 
commissions, which have been sitting for some weeks past, will 
amply vouch. And we really think Mr. Wilson and his friends, if 
not at Islington, still at some spot on this side the Atlantic, might 
find objects having tenfold greater claims to their charity, than the 
well-fed, well-clothed, and contented negro. 

Of the decrease of the population in consequence of over-labour, 
which is here reiterated, we have already spoken. We now come 


ee 


to the charge that “colonial slavery debases and degrades the Afri- 
can.” To which a question shall be the reply. Is the condition of 
the African negro debased by his employment in the colonies? Is 
not his moral and intellectual state at least equal to what it would 
have been in Africa? If so, he cannot have been degraded. But 
the abolitionists, besides, must be well aware that the slavery in 
which the native tribes hold each other is a thousand times more 
severe than it ever was in the West Indies. 

We are next informed, “‘ that the slave exists not in the eye of the 
law; that his evidence is not received, his property.not secured, his 
domestic affections not regarded, his rights not protected, his injuries 
not redressed.” Now, how stands the fact? Saving Banks have 


been established by law in all the colonies, expressly for the slaves ; 


enactments have been made to secure to slaves their property, and 
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to authorize them to will it to whomsoever they please ; the evidence 
of slaves has been received in many of the colonies for some 
years, and at present in all. So far from families being separated, 
a distant relationship is recognized, when a sale takes place ; pro- 
tectors have been appointed in the crown colonies, for the sole 
purpose of affording redress to the negroes; and in the chartered 
colonies similar enactments have been made for that purpose. All 
this we are enabled to state from parliamentary papers, and other 
authentic documents now lying before us. 

This brings us to the most serious accusation yet brought against 
the planters, but one which, fortunately, can be refuted in the most 
summary manner. “ The negro,” says Mr. Wilson, “ is excluded 
trom the consolations of religion, and prevented from receiving any 
effective instructior in the truths and duties of Christianity.” What 
says Lord Bathurst, in his Circular to the Governors of Colonies, in 
1823? ‘It would be superfiuous to insist upon the indispensable 
necessity of religious instruction, as the foundation of every beneficial 
change in the character and future condition of the slaves; so deeply, 
indeed, is His Majesty's Government impressed with this truth, and 
with the necessity of maintaining an adequate number of Clergymen 
and teachers throughout the West Indies, under episcopal control, 
that if it shall appear that the revenues of the colonies are insufficient, 
they will not hesitate to apply to Parliament for such pecuniary grants 
as may be necessary for supplying the deficiency.” In consequence 
of this, two Bishops, three Archdeacons, and an efficient body of 
Clergy proceeded to the West Indies, in 1824, and the result has 
been most gratifying. Churches have been erected, schools founded, 
and the negroes, both young and old, taught to read. Marriage is 
encouraged by a provision, recommended by Government, that “ the 
mother of a given number of children, born in wedlock, shall be ex- 
empted from future labour in the field.” By a late Order in Council, 


Sunday markets have been abolished, where they still lingered ; and 


the apple, orange, and nut stalls, which are so disgraceful to London 


and the suburbs, have, we have no doubt, ceased to exist in the 
colonies, another day having been granted to the slaves, in the crown 
colonies, for the purpose of disposing of their produce. 

One word more on the profanation of the Sabbath, which Mr. 
Wilson declares must take place, or the negro starve. The legis- 
lature of St. Vincent’s may speak for the whole West Indies on this 
head. In their official correspondence with Government, they give 
‘a most positive and flat denial to that cruel and unmanly calumny, 
that the slaves, instead of being allowed the exercise of their religious 
duties on the Lord’s-day, are driven, by the command of their masters, to 


labour, on that day of rest to all other beings, in the provision-grounds, 
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to raise a maintenance for themselves. This is one of the falsehoods, 
which the very propagators of it must have known to be so, because 
it is impossible that the most depraved of their spies, in the island of 
St. Vincent’s, would venture to assert as a fact, that which every 
negro in the colony could, if questioned, falsify ; which is also most 
effectually done by the 8th section of the new Slave Law.” With regard 
to their being compelled to labour for the necessaries of life, we can 
tell the traducers, that the weekly allowance of food to men, women, 
and children, is more than they can consume, and that many of them 
sell or give a portion of it to the starving free coloured and black 
persons. 

From what we have already stated it will be seen, that a subse- 
quent assertion, “that after forty years no material ameliorations, 
however loudly promised, have been effected,” is utterly unfounded. 
Indeed, the whole Sermon, is characterized by gross misrepresentation. 
And the affixing the stigma of guilt on “ every minister of Christ who 
is now silent,” (that is, who differs from himself,) savours little of the 
charity by which he would have it believed he is actuated. The sneer 
levelled at ‘‘an Incorporated Society for Propagating the Gospel,” is 
of a piece with the rest.* Mr. Wilson himself has for many years 
been a member, although a lukewarm one, of this very Society, and 
has lately been admitted into the corporation. Can the pure and 
orthodox character of this body have excited the spleen, and caused 
this specious but unjust attack on the part of the vicar of Islington ? 
If so, we can tell him that the Codrington estates are the best ma- 
naged of any throughout the West Indies,—that a Clergyman resides 
upon them for the sole purpose of instructing the negroes,—and that 
in no village in Great Britain, not even in that wherein he himself 
resides, can a congregation be seen more attentive to their religious 


exercises, or better acquainted with the leading truths of the Gospel. 





* We are particularly anxious that our readers should be put in possession of the fact, 
that the Codrington estate is held by the Society, as trustees, for the following express 
charitable purposes; and that the Society, according as we understand the will, has not 
the power to alter the mode of managing the estate. The following is an extract from 
the will of General Codrington :— 

‘* I desire that the Plantation should continue entire, and three hundred negroes, 
at least, always kept thereon; and a convenient number of Professors and Scholars 
maintained there, who are to be obliged to study and practise Physick and Chirurgery, as 
well as Divinity, that, by the apparent usefulness of the former to all mankind, they may 
both endear themselves to the people, and have the better opportunities of doing good to 
men’s souls, whilst they are taking care of their bodies.” 

Should the sermon which has led to the above remarks come under the observation 
of the Lord Bishop of the diocese, we are disposed to think that his Lordship, who has 
ever been a zealous and active friend of the Incorporated Society, and than whom no 
one is better fitted to confute the fallacies and misrepresentations of Mr. Wilson, will not 
fail to visit Mr. W. with a suitable reproof. This would appear to be the more desirable 
at the present time, when there is a manifest disposition prevailing amongst the professed 
friends of the Church to d press the old and valuable institutions, for the sule purpose of 
elevating those of a more doubtful character 
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If any doubt of the authenticity of our statement should exist, we 
beg leave to refer to the Parliamentary papers and the official corre- 
spondence of the Bishop of Barbados, which is certainly as good evi- 
dence as that of Mr. Wilson, derived, as it must be, through the tainted 
medium of the Anti-slavery Society. With an extract from a letter 
from the Bishop of Jamaica we shall dismiss the subject; with a 
sincere hope that the eyes of some portion of the community will be 
opened to the actual state of aflairs by this article. 

“T am,” says the Bishop, “happy in being able to assure your 
Lordship that a very general wish to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves, and to instruct them in the principles of the Established 
Church, seems to pervade the great mass of proprietors; and every 
facility is afforded me of visiting the several plantations.” And in a 
subsequent letter he says, “ the same good feeling continues to ani- 
mate every part of the island.” 

We had forgotten Mr. Wilks; a few words will, however, convey 
our opinion of his pamphlet. It is dull—with more declamation 
than ‘argument. In conclusion, we beg leave to say, that the obser- 
vations here made have been forced upon us. We yield to no man 
in cordial detestation of slavery; but we do not think our cause 
will be served by misrepresentation. “ The truth is,” as Paley says, 
‘the emancipation of slaves should be gradual, and be carried on by 


the provisions of the law, and under the protection of civil govern- 
1% 


ment,—CuRIsTIANITY can only operate as an alteraiive.’ 


* We request the attention of the advocates for immediate and unconditional eman- 
cipation, to the subjoined facts. In the 27th year of Haytian Independence, Mr. 
Wilson’s Black Utopia,—Mr. Consul General M’Kenzie, the accredited agent of the 
British government, writes to Mr. Canning, that there is a “ 
religious instruction ;”’ that “ morality is at its lowest ebb;’ that marriage is scareely 
thought of ;’ and that ‘ the few young females that live on a plantation, live in a constant 
state of idleness and debauchery.’ 1s this the boasted state of happiness and morality 
which emancipation is to bring to our colonies?) Are such the benefits, for which the 
Anti-slavery Society raise their unmeaning clamour? Or are the petitioners hood- 
winked and blinded by designing charlatans for their own secret purposes? The 
meaning of this last question will perhaps be best understoood by the relation of a 
fact which appeared in the public prints about a twelvemonth since, and the truth of 
which we happen to know. At that time (about December, 1829) the village of 
Islington was placarded with bills, announcing a course of three Lectures on Colonial 
Slavery, and the duty of immediate emancipation. The lecturer was a round, portly, 
sleek gentleman, of the Society of Friends, and indulged in the usual coarse invective, 
distortion of facts, and fallacious reasonings, which characterize these meetings. He 
lauded East India Sugar as the produce of free labour, without one allusion to the civil, 
moral, political, or religious condition of the cultivators. He averred that the West India 
colonies had cost this country 150,000,000/. within the last thirty years, which is false, 
without one word of the immense revenue derived in duties, and innumerable other ways, 
from them. He had the effrontery to assert that a diminution uf 26,000 of the West India 
black population had taken place in the past year, caused wholly by the destroying labour 
of cultivating sugar; thereby, not only exaggerating the mortality, but entirely omitting 
natural death by old age, diseases, and the many ills to which flesh is heir. He argued 
upon the condition of slaves as if it were the planter’s delight and practice to inflict every 
species of torture upon them from the Ist of January to the 31st of December, without 
hinting at the acknowledged kind and humane treatment which British planters are 


dey lorable absence of 





Arr. ILL.-—A4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Llandaff, 
at his Primary Visitation in September, 1830. By Epwarv, Loxp 
Bisuor or Lianparr. London: Rivingtons. 1830. Pp. 34. 

In this Charge, as might be expected, there is much observation of 

a local nature, and, as such, comparatively uninteresting beyond the 


immediate sphere of the diocese in which it was delivered. At the 


same time, many of the learned Prelate’s remarks are so generally 


important, and his sentiments so purely liberal, in the true sense of 


that sadly perverted term, and characterised by such discriminating 
judgment, that we feel ourselves compelled to submit them to our 
readers. All comment of our own would be wholly out of place ; 


and we are sure that the little space we have for this article will be 
occupied, with greater advantage, by the following extracts. On the 
subject of Confirmation, the Bishop writes thus :— 

This ordin mc had long bee hn sou live) ally ane 1 Liy obs« rved in the 


Church of England since the Reformation, at least by all those who professed to 


known to observe towards them; or at the kind and affectionate bonds of union between 
most of the planters and their people ; or at their being better fed, clothed, taught, and 
cherished, than millions of our manufacturing and labouring population. He had the 
hardihood to add, that free labour had been established at Hayti, without bloodshed; 
and that it was the most prosperous place in the West Indies. These, and many other 
inisrepresentations, were poured out with fatiguing volubility. In a word, he was so 
energetic, that it was evident there was some,concealed mainspring, some leading, though 
unrevealed, cause, by which he was actuated. And such turned out to be the fact, when, 
in conclusion, to the amusement of all, and disgust of many, this upright, conscientious, 
and disinterested preacher, recommended to his congregation a brother Friend, who solid 
none but genuine East India produce!!! 

Comment on the above would be superfluous. As it is, however, at the present 
moment of excitement desirable to undeceive the public, and set the question at rest at 
once, we cannot forbear publishing the following additional arguments, which came to 
our knowledge too late to be embodied in the article. 

Col. Young, the protector of Slaves in Demarara, writes, “I cannot refrain from 
remarking on the contented appearance of the negroes; and, from opportunities of 
judging, think they have generally every reason to be so.” 

Sir Charles Brisbane, the governor of St. Vincent’s, says, “‘in my long residence here, 
I have never known or heard of any instance in which the proprietor had attempted to 
compel his slaves to work on a Sunday;’’ and, he adds, “I believe few labouring 
classes, in any part of the world, enjoy a larger share of the real comforts of life, than 
falls to the lot of the industrious and well disposed slaves of St. Vincent’s.”” 

Sir Lowry Cole, the Governor of the Mauritius, writes, ‘‘ I am gratified in being able 
to state, that both from the information I have received, and from my own observation, 
the treatment of the slave population has materially improved in this colony.” 

Sir James Cainpbell, the Governor of Grenada, writes, ‘‘ 1 am happy at the same 
time to say, that every exertion is making by the inhabitants of the colony generally, for 
the adoption of every possible measure for the instruction of the slave population.’ 

Sir Patrick Ross, the Governor of Antigua, says, ‘‘ I may be permitted at the samé 
time, in justice to this island, to observe, that its existing code of laws is considered to 
contain a greater number of enactments in favour of the slave population, than that of 
any other legislative colony, with the exception of St. Christopher’s.” 

We might, if space permitted, continue our extracts from the reports of every governor 
throughout our colonies. Enough, however, has, we trust, been now said, to disabuse 
the public mind, and to render the parties who deal so largely in hyperbole and misre- 
presentation, cautious of priuting assertions unfounded in fact, and capable of official 


contradiction. 
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belong to her communion, and who were desirous of preserving their families 
in the same discipline, that it seems in the last age to have been treated too 
much as a matter of course. Custom had in a manner superseded invitation. 
Instruction in its nature and preparation for duly receiving it not being desired 
by the parties themselves, and not being found necessary to induce them to seek 
it, the service was often thoughtlessly and ignorantly performed. People who 
wished well to the Church naturally rejoiced in seeing thousands thus added 
daily to the fold of Christ : and the very security which this accession of numbers 
appeared to give, became a snare to the watchmen whose duty it is to guard 
against internal corruption and decay, as well as against hostile aggression. The 
evil became manifest as soon as the minds of uneducated persons were assailed 
by heretical or disorderly teachers, utterly unable as they were to give a reason 
for their submission to this ordinance, and ready to admit that they merely 
went along with the crowd, blindly following, without thought or inquiry, the 
direction of those that were set over them. What wonder if, under such cir- 
cumstances, they should yield to the representation of an artful adversary, who 
told them that the rite was superstitious or insignificant, or an engine of worldly 
policy to strengthen the dominion of a privileged and established Church. : 

If these attacks had the effect merely of rousing our own attention, and of 
exciting the parochial clergy to a more active, intelligent, and conscientious 
discharge of duty in this particular, there would not be much cause for regret at 
their occasional success. We might even rejoice in the existence of an oppo- 
sition which served to remind us of our danger, and to keep our faculties in 
due exercise. But, unhappily, the mischief has in this part of the kingdom far 
exceeded the measure of a salutary admonition, or a mere corrective of indo- 
lence; and it has prevailed so long, and struck its roots so deep into the soil, 
that our best husbandry and our most unremitting industry are now required to 
subdue it. We must not be content, in a season of general sickness and mor- 
tality, with observing the ordinary routine, if we would either recover what is 
perishing, or check the progress of the disease, and save as many as are yet 
untainted from the like contagion. It is not enough to receive those who are 
willing, and to leave the rest to their own inclinations. We must even go out 
into the highways and hedges, and with earnest solicitude compel them to come 
in, rather than run the risk of losing any for whom Christ died, or of leaving 
that table unfurnished with guests to which he has given us a commission to 
invite all mankind. 

It cannot, I think, be denied by any candid observer of the present times, 
whatever may be his opinion of the sinfulness or the danger of such an error, of 
the causes which may have led to it, or of the best method of resisting it, that 
among those who profess the name of Chrirt, the number is fearfully increasing 
who treat lightly and contemptuously the authority of his Church, and the obli- 
gation of maintaining a strict and dutiful communion with it, if they would 
qualify themselves for inheriting that blessing which its Founder implored for 
all who should believe on him through “the word,” or the preaching, of his 
disciples. That a great part of this deplorable laxity is owing to ignorance 
of the Scriptures, and of the early state and history of the Church, not to a 
licentious or irreligious spirit, I readily admit: but if the fact be so, the prac- 
tical inference I draw from it is, that the clergy are doubly bound, in such a 
state of things, to direct their efforts against the prevailing error,—to instruct 
the people committed to their care, more especially in those points of duty which 
are so much overlooked or misunderstood, or violated,—to make the young to 
learn, and the old to ponder well those passages of St. John’s Gospel, and of the 
Epistles of St. Paul and St. John, which repeatedly and anxiously inculcate the 
obligation of unity, and of close and intimate communion with the Church— 
that Church which, as it would be easy to explain even to the most unlettered 
mind, was built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, and has been 
continued upon earth by an uninterrupted succession of men, deriving their 
authority originally from the same source.—Pp. 8—ll. 

That every member of that Church ought at some time or other solemnly to 
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pledge himself to the Christian covenant, and implore the aid of the Holy Spirit 
in the performance of his vows, not even a Baptist, it is to be presumed, would 
venture to deny. But the outward form, according to which this duty has been 
practised from the earliest ages, he, with many other separatists from the 
Church, despises, and he denies its efficacy. Let it then be confidently main- 
tained, and let them be challenged to prove the contrary, that such has been 
the discipline of the Christian Church from the very beginning ; that the highest 
authorities in each particular Church have, from the Apostles’ time downwards, 
laid their hands upon the head of all who sought admission into it, as an action 
well suited to the prayer they then offer for the gift of the Holy Spirit, which 
our Lord has promised to bestow upon all who devoutly ask it in his name. All 
history and all tradition is in favour of the practice, and nothing opposes it but 
the private judgment of a few individuals in modern times. 

Tell your people, then, I beseech you, when you prepare them for this service, 
that you are doing what every faithful steward of Jesus Christ has uniformly 
done from the first preaching of the Gospel to the present hour; and what no 
man ever called in question as a Christian duty for near fifteen hundred years. 
Tell them, moreover (for we must not through any fear of giving offence shrink 
from declaring the whole counsel of God) tell them that they who in modern 
times despise this ordinance, and teach men so, do it at the risk of offending 
their Master who is in heaven, setting up their own conceits in opposition to 
the authority of all those who have gone before them in the government of the 
Church, and boldly setting at nought the awful saying, “He that despiseth 
you, despiseth me, and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that sent me.”’— 
Pp. 13, 14. 

After some remarks upon the causes, the prevalence, and the 
effects of schism ; and a strong recommendation of ministerial attention 
to parochial schools, as a most powerful instrument in suppressing 
it; Church discipline comes under review. And, first, of stipendiary 
curates :— 

In adjusting the salaries of curates, I wish it to be understood that my object 
is, and ever will be, to approximate, as nearly as circumstances will permit, to 
the legal rate. The general scantiness of the Church endowments in this 
diocese is so notorious, that it is hardly necessary to advert to it as a reason why 
the average payment of curates is lower here than in most parts of the kingdom. 
It would often be oppressive and cruel to one party, without any adequate com- 
pensation of good to others, to compel an incumbent, disabled perhaps by age 
or sickness, or acquiring by his ministerial labours in some other parish a bare 
maintenance, or a comfortable abode for a numerous family, to pay the whole 
income of a small living to one who probably does not want it, or who can do 
well without it, merely for the sake of theoretical propriety—and that too when 
the spiritual interests of the parish are not in the slightest degree involved in the 
transaction. It is, undoubtedly, my duty to look to the legal injunctions in the 
first instance; but, in the next place, so to exercise the discretion reposed in me, 
as to relax them in favour of those incumbents who would be actually distressed 
either in their own persons or in that of their families, if the provisions of the 
law were rigidly enforced.—P. 22. 


These observations, though evidently confined by his Lordship to 
his own proper jurisdiction, contain much that is worthy of considera- 


tion by the Episcopal bench. But we are yet more anxious to call 


attention to the following :— 


Upon the subject of non-residence, I must be allowed to protest against the 
unjust clamour which has been lately raised on that subject; and to profess my 
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belief, that not only has the extent of the evil been greatly exaggerated, but that 
both the causes and the consequences of the thing complained of are very ill 
understood. Residence is, in many instances, a thing either physically or 
morally impossible. There is often a legal, or rather a technical non-residence, 
which in no degree affects the spiritual interest of the parish. There is often a 
non-residence of persons actively and zealously engaged in parochial duties, for 
which their talents are peculiarly qualified, while their own benefice is served by 
a person equally appropriate to that situation. A derangement of these plans 
might improve the abstract symmetry of our Establishment, but it would be at 
the expense of the practical benefit for which it was itself created. The end 
would be sacrificed to the means; and a cruel disregard would be manifested, 
not only of the feelings of the clergy, but of the more important interests of the 
parishioners themselves. 

If, indeed, the rulers of the Church had the disposal of all benefices in their 
own hands, they might contrive to adapt their appointments to the peculiar 
exigencies of each parish: they might transfer incumbents, as is often practi- 
cable, with stipendiary curates, to the common benefit and happiness of all 
parties. But in the absence of such a power, the only corrective at hand gene- 
rally is, a modification of those legal enactments which, though useful and 
excellent on the whole, would often defeat their own purpose, if rigorously and 
mechanically earried into execution. In the performance of this task, consists 
one main difficulty ef the episcopal office, as well as a great part of its respon- 
sibility. To enforce conformity to a written law is comparatively easy. To 
know when and where, and how far to relax or to modify it, requires much con- 
sideration and experience, and, I may add, more firmness of mind than the 
other. For wherever indulgence is granted, upon grounds which are often com- 
plicated and often of a delicate nature, disappointed people will complain of 
partiality, superficial observers will impute negligence and culpable indifference 
to those in authority, while popular declaimers and enemies will triumph in the 
fact, will represent these anomalies as characteristic of the whole system, and 
will call them deviations from principle, when in fact they proceed from an 
anxiety to make principle predominate over form. Against all clamours of this 
kind a conscientious man must set his face as a flint, pursuing his course steadily 
through evil report and good report, satisfied that his motives will in time be 
understood, and that all candid persons will presume the existence of reasons 
which cannot be known without a needless injury to the feelings of individuals, 
or without a more minute examination of the case in all its bearings than indif- 
ferent people can have leisure to make.— Pp. 27—29. 


Again, in reference to two full duties on Sundays :— 


Too well do I know that the scantiness of our endowments makes it neces- 
sary often to intrust the care of two churches to the same minister; and I am 
far from wishing to impose the labour of three services on the same person. 
Nay it ought to be added, for the sake of those who cavil and find fault without 
inquiry, that many parishes are so small in extent and population, that the 
inhabitants may easily attend two neighbouring churches on the same day. 
The difference of such cases from parishes which have double duty in the same 
church, is rather nominal than real: and the only change one could desire would 
be an union of both congregations in a single edifice of larger dimensions. 

But wherever a clergyman’s duty is confined to a single church, there is no 
excuse for omitting the service of either part of the day. Custom cannot be 
pleaded ; for degenerate practice is not custom in the legitimate sense of the 
word. Nothing is more certain than that both morning and evening service 
were once universal, not on Sundays only, but on every day of the week; and 
that the full service on Sunday is but a fragment of that duty which even after 
the Reformation was required of the parochial clergy. 

Neither is the plea to be lightly admitted that the parishioners will not attend. 
Let the trial be fully and fairly made, in a spirit of firm resolution and sincere 
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desire to restore the practice. If an offer, moreover, be made to give instruc- 
tion, either by a sermon or by an explanation of some portion of Holy Scripture, 
it cannot fail of drawing some to hear you; and there is surely nothing chime- 
rical in supposing that what is already habitual in one parish, may become 
habitual in all. At any rate, let the attendance of others be ever so remiss, the 
minister is bound to make his family a wholesome example to the flock of 
Christ. And whatever others may do, let him, like the intrepid leader of the 
Lord’s host, proclaim, “As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 


Josh. xxiv. 15.—Pp. 31, 32. 

In all these directions of his Lordship’s, there is a due consideration 
for the true welfare of his diocese, without conceding a particle of 
that strict discipline and order which is essential to the well-being of 


ourselves in 
their flocks, 
where such residence is practicable ; and for providing for the due 


the Establishment. None can be more earnest than 


urging upon the clergy the duty of residence among 
discharge of every ministerial duty. But though discipline must be 
enforced, it need not be overstrained ; and, under these impressions, 
we again recommend a candid consideration of the very sensible 
Charge before us. 
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Remarks on the present Distresses of 
the Poor. By Georce Henry 
Law, D.D. F.R.S. and F.A.S. Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Wells: 
Backhouse. London: Rodwell, 
and Rivingtons. Bath: Upham, 
Collings, and Ford. 8vo. Pp. 26. 


Auways active in the cause of 
charity and good-will to his fellow- 
creatures, the Right Reverend and 
truly amiable Bishop Law has just pub- 
lished the above pamphlet, addressed 
“To the Members of the Legislative 
Council of the Nation, with a humble 
hope and prayer, that their delibera- 
tions, at this eventful period, may 
secure the internal peace, and promote 
the civil and religious interests of our 
United Kingdom.” ‘Throughout the 
tract his Lordship displays an entire 
acquaintance with the state of the 
labouring classes, and suggests mea- 
sures calculated to promote the em- 
ployment and comfort of the poor. 
He speaks, from an experience of 
thirty years, of the beneficial results 
of assigning a portion of land to each 
cottager who has a family; but justly 
observes that, unless a greater atten- 


tion is paid to religion and morals, by 
the Legislature, no permanent good 
can be expected. For “ vain are hu- 
man laws, and human punishments, 
without the aid and sanction of religion. 
The only real security against trans- 
gression and bloodshed, is the belief in 
a future state of remuneration, through 
the merits of an atoning Saviour.” — 
P. 20. 

We most earnestly recommend his 
Lordship’s pamphlet to the nobility 
and gentry at large, as containing 
some sound views of the state of affairs 
at the present alarming crisis; and 
regret that our limits prohibit us from 
making more lengthened extracts. We 
could not, however, excuse ourselves 
if we omitted the following :— 

“ Nothing, I would here observe, can 
be more illiberal, or more unjust, than 
the attributing the present state of dis- 
tress to the Clergy, as a body. Their 
conduct, on the contrary, as far as it has 
fallen under my own view and observa- 
tion, has been, in almost every case, most 
considerate and liberal. Any change 
of proprietorship would, I am confi- 
dent, mstead of diminishing, increase 


the evil complained of. The tithes, if 
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severed by oppression from the clergy, 
must be allotted to the laity. Now let 
me ask, Can any one think that the 
poor would fare better, if the tithes 
were added to the heritage of some 
lordly proprietor? The labourer and 
the farmer would not find themselves 
benefited by the change.”—Pp. 22, 23. 
The Country Clergyman’s Appeal to 

his Parishioners. Canterbury. Post 

8vo. Pp. 12. Price ld. Sold by all 

Booksellers. 

Amonest the great variety of cheap 
publications, which the present aspect 
of affairs has called into life, a con- 
siderable number have been devoted 
to the state of the Church, and many, 
we grieve to say, have been the attacks 
levelled against that venerable Esta- 
blishment—many the appeals made to 
the ignorant and uninformed, by artful 
and designing men, who wish to see 
the religious character of the nation 
destroyed. To counteract the effects 
likely to be produced by such inflam- 
matory tracts, it would be wise to 
circulate plain and honest statements, 
such as the one before us; in which 
the falsehoods industriously spread 
against the Clergy of the [Established 
Church are completely rebutted, and 
the real nature of their office, with 
respect to the poorer classes, explained. 
The institution of tithes, and the man- 
ner in which they are paid, is also 
shewn in the most simple, but con- 
vincing language; and the poor man 
is taught, that in case the Church were 
robbed of her unquestionable right, 
neither himself nor the farmer would 
be benefited one shilling! This paper 
ought to be circulated far and wide 
among the lower orders, as calculated 
to remove existing prejudices, and 
arrest the progress of disaffection from 
the Established Religion. 


A Sermon Preached in Chartham 
Church, on Sunday, November 7, 
1830, by the Rev. Henry R. Moony, 
M.A. fector of Chartham. Printed 
for Distribution in the Parish. 
Canterbury. 8vo. Pp. 15. Price 3d. 
Turis discourse, upon 1 Peter ii. 17, 

“ Fear God. Honour the king,” 

is clearly to be attributed to the dis- 


turbed state of the county in which it 
was delivered; and, like others which 
we have been called upon to notice, 
has been published with the view of 
stemming that tide of evil, which ap- 
pears to have set in with such destruc- 
tive violence in some parts of the 
kingdom. “ The fear of human rulers, 
and obedience to civil government,” 
are shewn to be not only sanctioned, 
but enforced by the Gospel. And 
the case with us, who live in a 
Christian country, and are governed 
by Christian princes, is described, with 
truth, as being stronger than that of 
the first converts, who are thus ad- 
dressed by the Apostle, from the cir- 
cumstance that allegiance and honour 
were claimed at their hands by hea- 
then princes and rulers. After a few 
words in explanation of this duty, 
Mr. Moody proceeds to state his regret, 
that ‘the perverseness and wickedness 
of human nature is such, that we find 
men openly upholding rebellion and 
every evil work—openly reviling the 
king, the magistrate, and all who are 
in authority—and openly calumniating 
the Clergy, the ministers of God's 
word, as enemies to the people, and 
to the just rights and liberties of man- 
kind, because, in conscientious obe- 
dience to the Gospel, they endeavour 
to maintain good order, and peace- 
ableness, and submission to lawfully 
constituted power, and the quiet fulfil- 
ment, by every man, of the duties of 
his own station.” —P. 5. 

The evils likely to, or we would 
rather say, which must inevitably, 
result from such a state of the coun- 
try, are then exhibited. The falla- 
ciousness of the doctrine of equality 
is shewn, by proving not only that the 
Gospel recognizes the different orders 
of society, and points out their several 
duties, but that a different state of 
things could not possibly exist for any 
length of time, in consequence of the 
great influence which taste and dispo- 
sition, bodily health and strength, must 
naturally have on the progress and 
prospects of human society; and be- 
cause “ at death men would leave to 
their children their property; and, as 
families increased or diminished, it 
would accumulate, or be more dis- 
persed.” The duties incumbent upon 
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us, as subjects, parents, children, mas- 

ters, servants, rich and poor, are then 

concisely and scripturally stated, and 
the Sermon closes with a general ex- 
hortation, founded on the context. 

The language is plain, and adapted to 

the persons for whom it was intended. 

We think the Sermon calculated to do 

good, 

Considerations on some of the more 
Popular Mistakes and Misrepresen- 
tations on the Nature, Extent, and 
Circumstances of Church Property, 
in a Letter to a Friend. By the 
Incumbent of a Country Parish. 
London: Cochran and Key, and 
Rivingtons. Canterbury: Cowtan 
and Brown. 8vo. Pp. 35. Price 1s. 
Tue author of this letter declares, 

that he makes no pretensions whatever 

to “ originality, etther of argument or 
illustration,” and at once refers to the 
sources from which his information has 
been derived. ‘This does not, in our 
opinion, at all detract from the merit 
of the writer. From various scattered 
articles upon the subject of ecclesias- 
tical revenue, he has collected and con- 
densed a variety of information; and 

thus enabled us, at a glance, to take a 

tolerably correct view of the actual 

state of the case. Scarcely any sub- 
ject has been so much misrepresented 
as Church Property. 

In addition to the pamphlet before 
us, we would call the attention of the 
public, on this point, to the Life of 
Bishop Heber, where the subject is 
handled in a masterly manner ;—to a 
pamphlet entitled, “The Rights of the 
Clergy Asserted ;’—and to another on 
“The Revenues of the Church of 
England not a Burthen to the Public.” 
“ Tithes,” says the last writer, “ con- 
stitute merely a portion of the surplus 
produce of the soil, which the cultivator 
yields to an ecclesiastical, instead of a 
lay owner. Their burden does not 
fall upon the consumer, because they 
do not affect the price of agricultural 
produce; nor upon the occupier, be- 
cause his rent is reduced in proportion 
to the average value of the tithes; nor 
upon the owner, because this charge 
was taken into calculation when the 
property which he holds was _pur- 
chased.” It ought never to be for- 





gotten, in discussing this subject, that 
the portion of produce set apart for 
the support of the Church, never was 
the property of the present lay-owner 
of the estate on which it is levied ; and 
in all human probability, at whatever 
time, and in whatever manner it came 
into the possession of himself or his 
ancestors, it was subjected to the same 
charge, and valued accordingly. 

Under all circumstances, we wish it 
to be remembered, that on the exis- 
tence of the Establishment depends 
mainly the existence of religion in the 
country at large.’ Once sever it from 
the State, pare down its revenues, abo- 
lish its dignities, though it would still 
remain a true Church —a divinely- 
commissioned priesthood—yet it would 
no longer be a safeguard to the nation 
against the inroads of infidelity, scepti- 
cism, or fanaticism. Zhe glory would 
be departed from Israel. P. 35. 

A Few Words in a Country Village. 
Dorking: printed by E. Langly; 
and may be had of Rivingtons, Lon- 
don. Pp. 21. Price 4d. or 3s. 6d. 
per dozen. 

Tus very well-written little tract in- 
troduces to us three village tradesmen 
and a labourer, conversing on the pro- 
priety of striking for higher wages. 
The labourer is decidedly opposed to 
this method of procuring money ; and 
tells the tailor, shoemaker, and black- 
smith, in reply to their charges against 
the wealthy, of luxury, and inattention 
to the poor, that this very luxury is of 
the highest advantage to them, inas- 
much as the five servants kept by the 
squire purchase their clothes and shoes 
of the two former, whilst the latter 
is mainly employed in shoeing the 
same gentleman’s horses. Verily this 
rustic would put many a philosopher 
to the blush. But he does not stop 
here; he takes up the cudgels, and 
ably too, in defence of the much ca- 
lumniated parish priest, and proves 
that one-tenth of the produce is as 
much the property of the parson as 
the other nine are of the landlord. 
This argument is, however, not allowed 
to pass without a comment; and, 
although the labourer has clearly the 
best of the controversy, his antagonists 
are not very ready to yield the palm of 

















victory, when up comes the squire 
himself, and sides with our honest 
friend. The scale is now clearly turned, 
the squire convinces the discontented 
tradesmen, that the tracts in which 
they have placed so much reliance, are 
atrocious calumnies, and the smith, 
who, after all, is a sensible fellow, ex- 
claims, as we feel convinced all the 
readers of this excellent little book 
will—* Squire talks very sensible and 
well; and what a shame it is they 
should print such lying stories.” 

The Family Monitor, and Servants’ 
Guardian. No.1. January, 1831. 
London: Hatchard & Son. Pp. 48. 
Price 1s. 

Tuts new periodical is of a religious 
character, combining at the same time 
much useful information, in the shape 
of extracts from standard books of 
History, Travels, and Miscellanies, in 
addition to many original articles. 
The writer declares his principles to 
be “ strictly those of the Church of 
England, of which he is a member; 
and that it is his earnest wish to up- 
hold that venerable Establishment, and 
to inculcate religious feelings in unison 
with that sober piety which breathes 
throughout its incomparable Liturgy.” 
We have only to express our hope, 
that he will never deviate from this 
profession, in which case he will 
always have our best wishes for his 
success. 

We shall take a more extensive no- 
tice of some of the succeeding numbers. 
A Country Rector’s Address to his 

Parishioners, at the Close of the 

Twenty-fifth Year of his Residence 

amongst them; with Reference to 

the Disturbed State of the Times. 

London: Hatchard & Son, and 

Rivingtons. Macclesfield: J.Swin- 

nerton. Pp. 22. 

Turis address has just issued from 
the press, and forms a valuable addi- 
tion to the number which the riotous 
proceedings in various districts have 
called forth. The title describes its 
retrospective nature ; and accordingly 
we find a concise view of some of the 
chief events —of some of the many 
and great changes which a quarter of 
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a century has produced. The trans- 
ition from war to peace; the intro- 
duction of machinery, the occasional 
distresses, and the present alarming 
outrages, are all touched upon; and 
“the folly, or rather the wickedness, 
and want of true English spirit, of 
those who busy themselves in breaking 
machinery and destroying property,” 
is clearly shewn. The following appo- 
site illustration we cannot resist ex- 
tracting :—‘‘ There was a time, before 
printing was invented, when all books 
were written with pen and ink, and 
those who wrote them had plenty of 
work and high wages. What hap- 
pened, when printing was discovered, 
and printing presses used? Why, that 
these writers were thrown out of em- 
ploy ; and they complained, just as the 
rioters do now, and, like them, wanted 
to burn and destroy every printing 
press. Had they succeeded, what 
would have been the consequence ? 
That the world would have remained 
in darkness and ignorance, from want 
of books. None could have afforded 
to buy them. For example, instead of 
the beautifully printed, compact and 
portable Bibles, which you can now 
purchase for a few shillings, a large 
and heavy, and often badly written, 
copy of the Scriptures would have cost 
not much less than fifty pounds ; and 
of course, instead of every man who 
wishes it having one of his own, there 
would not have been, I will venture to 
say, a single Bible in the whole parish.” 

The writer next proceeds to argue 
the beneficial results which have ac- 
crued to the public at large, from the 
invention of the steam engine, rail- 
ways, &c., and inquires of his readers 
low they would like coals to be raised 
twenty-five per cent, which is a mode- 
rate calculation, by the interdiction of 
machinery. ‘This is an appeal in the 
right quarter, and must be sensibly 
felt. ‘Tithes, rent and taxes are next 
brought forward in detail; and the 
clamour so artfully raised by unprin- 
cipled and designing incendiaries met 
with rational argument. We feel 
convinced the truth of the reverend 
gentleman's indignant denial, that the 
distresses of the poor are attributable 
to the rich, will be cordially approved 
and participated in by all who may 
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have the pleasure of perusing his tract. 

“ England,” he observes, “‘ may boldly 

appeal to the world, and defy any 

nation upon earth to shew such a body 
of rich and charitable persons, who 
have done, and are ever ready to do, 
so much for their poorer neighbours, 
where every town teems with institu- 
tions supported by the wealthy, and 
every village and hamlet can point to 
some benevolent establishment upheld 
by the land-owners, or tithe-holders. 

All who run may read, in those monu- 

ments of the fellowship and communion 

existing between the rich and the 
poor, that he who would sever the link 
which unites them is a dar against 

the Truth.—P. 16. 

To all this we most heartily sub- 
scribe, and strongly recommend the 
address to the public. 

Village Conversations in Hard Times ; 
revised and prepared for publication 
under the inspection of a CounTRY 
Pastor, author of an Address to 
his Parishioners, §c. London: Fel- 
lowes. Pp. 16. 

Ix the advertisement to this work, 
the reader is requested to take notice 
that it contains nothing of pure fiction; 
and the form in which it is intro- 


duced to the public convinces us of 


the fact. The dialogue opens with 
the accidental meeting of the Village 
Schoolmaster, with two of his humble 
neighbours, one of whom had been 
imprisoned in consequence of the 
share he had taken in the machine- 
breaking so prevalent in his part of 
the country. ‘The Schoolmaster in- 
vites these poor cottagers to his Sa- 
turday-evening’s meal, and the natural 
subject of discourse is the late dreadful 
outrages. The description of the 
village pedagogue, and the comforts 
of his lonely cottage, are feelingly 
described ; and the gradual influence 
which the mildness of his disposition, 
and manners, acquired over the wild 
and uncultivated characters by whom 
he was surrounded, is painted with 
strict fidelity to nature. ‘This, with a 
description of his wife’s clean hearth 
and cheerful fire, completes the first 
short chapter. 

The humble meal being finished 
“a little chat about things in a friendly, 













way” commences. One labourer de- 
fends the destruction of machinery, as 
inimical to the existence of the poorer 
classes in every thing approaching to 
comfort; and asks, “ hasn't every man 
a right to eat bread?” ‘This, it will be 
allowed, is rather a significant question. 
The Schoolmaster, however, is not to 
be beaten by a query; and, after au 
argument, short, but it appears con- 
vincing, the peasant exclaims, “ Well, 
after this I will give up the breakings 
as well as the burnings,” of the sin- 
fulness of the latter having been before 
convinced. In parliamentary phrase, 
the debate is now adjourned to the 
following Monday, when the argument 
of Mr. Black, an anonymous inter- 
locutor, who says “ there ought to 
be no poor in the country,” is ably 
handled. The assertion of this dema- 
gogue, resting upon the Agrarian 
law, is met by that giant of controversy, 
common sense, who convinces the 
labourer that the “ poor have no right 
over the property of the rich;” and, 
that the attempt to saddle the mis- 
fortunes of the country, and the de- 
pressed condition of the labouring 
classes, on the Clergy, is like that of 
the farrier “ who doctored, and doc- 
tored, farmer Lewis’s horse, till the 
poor beast was nearly spoiled ; and all 
the while he was applying his reme- 
dies to the foot, when it came out that 
the lameness was in the shoulder.” 

The concluding chapter settles the 
affair; the labourers are convinced of 
their error, and express a desire to 
“hear a little more about the thing.” 
Another meeting is projected, the 
results of which we hope shortly to 
be enabled to lay before our readers ; 
as the present details will, there can 
be little doubt, be most advantageous 
wherever they are read. 

An Address to the Poor of his Parish, 
By the Rev. C. Day, LL.B. Vicar 
of Rushmere and Playford. Fourth 
Edition. Ipswich: Jackson. To 
be had of all Booksellers. Pp. 8. 
Price ld. 

Tuts is a plain sensible address to 
the misguided people. It appears 
that not only had much property 
been destroyed by fire in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ipswich; but that card 
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and bills had been distributed, and 
threatening letters sent to several re- 
spectable persons; or, to sum up the 
whole affair, the redoubted Captain 
Swing, with his staff; had fixed his 
head-quarters in this part of the coun- 
try. The object of Mr. Day is to 
encourage his parishioners to “ keep 
separate from persons who are con- 
nected, or connecting themselves with 
such wicked proceedings.” With this 


view he gives a graphic description of 


“ Veracity Cobbett,”’ whom he justly 
denounces as a prime instigator of these 
outrages. In these times of personal 
danger and insecurity of property, it 
is highly gratifying to observe the 
anxiety of the Clergy to save their 
flocks from the contagion of bad ex- 
ample and unprincipled demagogues. 
And earnestly do we hope their en- 
deavours will be successful. The 
poor, we are convinced, are in general 


well-disposed and peaceable, and, if 


put upon their guard, will not only 
remain quiet spectators, but combine 
for the protection and security of that 
property, the destruction of which is 
quite as injurious to themselves as to 
the proprietor. 

A Word of Caution and of Comfort to 
the Middle and Lower Classes of So- 
ciety: being a Pastor's Advice to his 
Flock in atime of Trouble. London : 
Longman. 1831. Pp. 28. Price 6d. 
Tue design of this affectionate ad- 

dress is to caution men against that 
weakness of their nature to which they 
are prone - -the love of change; and 
this the author has done, by reminding 
them of the positive blessings which 
they now actually enjoy in Church and 
State; of the soundness of the doc- 
trines, and the excellency of the dis- 
cipline of the former ; together with the 
learning, the piety, the zeal, and the 
liberality of her Ministers:—and of the 
anxiety which the latter has shown for 
the preservation of that good order so 
indispensably necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of comforts, social and civil, to 
which many other kingdoms are at pre- 
sent almost strangers. Throughout the 
pamphlet the language is plain, yet 
energetic, and the appeal can scarcely 
fail of producing conviction in the 
mind of any one at all pretending to 
common sense or to right feeling. 


Vv 


The Rectory of Valehead. By the 
Rev. R. W. Evans. London : 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1830. 12mo. 
Pp. xi. 287. Price 6s. 

We know not exactly how to cha- 
racterize this little volume. It has 
something of the appearance of a 
series of religious discussions, worked 
up into the form of a tale; but withal 
so worked up as to produce-a most 
interesting and instructive narrative. 
The domestic worship, duties, com- 
forts, joys and sorrows of a truly 
Christian pastor and his flock, are 
pourtrayed in so effective a manner, 
as to raise almost unconsciously an 
inward aspiration after similar holi- 
ness, similar blessedness, and similar 
consolation under affliction. Somewhat 
enthusiastic and singular, perhaps, in 
some of his notions, the writer may 
occasionally cause the severe critic to 
hesitate in passing a deliberate judg- 
ment; but, be the reader who he may, 
he will scarcely rise from the perusal 
of this Rectory of Valehead, without 
having his heart touched, his devotion 
excited, and his moral feeling eleva- 
ted. The poetry, interspersed largely 
throughout the tale, though not of a 
very high grade of inspiration, is of 
that class which renders censure diffi- 
cult, if commendation is not always 
at hand. We trust that our brief re- 
marks will induce some of our younger 
readers to judge of the volume for 
themselves; and we take the oppor- 
tunity before us of calling attention to 
a series of five sermons, lately preached 
by the author before the University of 
Cambridge. i 
A Short Account of the Life and Death 

of Swing, the Rick-burner ; written 

by one well acquainted with him: to- 
gether with the Confession of Thomas 

Goodman, now under Sentence of 

Death in Horsham Jail, for Rick- 

burning. London: Effingham 

Wilson. Pp. 26. Price 2d. or 1s. 6d. 

per dozen. 

Tus excellent account of the life 
and death of Swing has been written 
to counteract the base and slanderous 
representations of the laws, the clergy 
and the gentry of the land, which have 
lately been put forth in a life of the 
said Swing, by Carlile. Here the 
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causes of Swing’s ruin are shown, not 
to be tithes or taxes, as the seller of 
sedition would represent, but the 
baneful habit of gin-drinking, sabbath- 
breaking, sloth, and speculations under- 
taken at the instigation of “ Veracity 
Cobbett.” The writer feigns to have 
been well acquainted with Swing, and 
to have kad many and fruitless conver- 
sations with him upon the error of his 
conduct. Swing had read the inflam- 
matory writings of the day, and had 
wocfully imbibed their spirit, so that the 
destruction of his neighbour's property 
was madly expected to have increased 
his own. In his work of devastation 
he is detected and consigned to prison, 
and at length forfeits his life. ‘The 
consequences of his misconduct are 


shewn by a wood-cut in the title-page. 
Throughout the tract there are sensible 
observations applicable to the times, 
and the style is suited to the class of 
persons for whom itis intended. We 
trust the antidote will prove effectual. 


The Sunday Library; or the Protes- 
tant’s Manual for the Sabbath-day : 
being a Selection of Sermons from 
Eminent Divines of the Church of 
England, chiefly within the last half 
Century ; with Occasional Biogra- 
phical Sketches and Notes. By the 
Rev. T. F. Disptx, D.D. Rector of 
St. Mary's, Bryanstone Square, and 
Vicar of Enning, Suffolk. Vol. I. 
London: Longman. 1831. 12mo. 
Pp. xii. 8369. Price 5s. 

In a work of this kind, though a 
judicious selection of materials is the 
main duty of the Editor, it is a duty 
nevertheless of more than ordinary 
responsibility. These are not times 
in which to hazard the important in- 
terests of society by the fortuitous 
effusions of “ popular” preachers ; and 
to print the trash which is from time 
to time delivered, more to catch the 
ear than to purify the heart. We are 
pleased therefore with the publication 
before us, as it appears a likely anti- 
dote against the spread of “ Evan- 
gelical” dogmatism, which is thus 
continually thrown into circulation ; 
and a connected series of good Church 
discourses may at least be regarded as 
equally adapted for the spiritual edifi- 
cation of the religious public, as those 





declamatory orations to which we al- 
lude. The present volume comprises 
eighteen sermons, selected from the 
published discourses of Bishops Por- 
teus, Blomfield, Horne, Mant, and 
Horsley ; and of Paley, Le Bas, 
Shuttleworth, and Benson. Of those 
authors, who are now no more, the 
Editor has given a short biographical 
sketch; and a few occasional notes 
are scattered about the volume. We 
refer to that at p- 343, as worthy of 
particular attention. A_ beautifully 
engraved portrait of the present excel- 
lent Archbishop of Canterbury forms 
an appropriate frontispiece to the 
volume; and a wood-engraving of 
Lambeth Palace heads a neatly writ- 
ten dedication to his Grace. The 
book is well printed; and we trust 
it will meet with sufficient encourage- 
ment to ensure the completion of the 
K:ditor’s design. 


A Letter to his Parishioners, on the 
Disturbances which have lately oe- 
curred. By a Country Pastor. 
Second Edition. London: B. Fel- 
lowes. Pp. 12. Price 2d. or 1s. 9d. 
per dozen. 

We have already had the satisfac- 
tion of noticing one admirable little 
work by the author of this letter, and 
are happy to be enabled to add to our 
previous approval, by pronouncing this 
to be fully entitled to rank with the 
former. It is one of those plain and 
kindly-aftectionate appeals which go 
direct to the heart, and we anticipate 
much benefit from its circulation. In 
our present number, we have been 
valled upon to notice so many little 
tracts, all of which have had but one 
object in view, that it has required 
some labour to extract their different 
points of argument, and to call the 
attention of our readers to their dis- 
tinct merits. The task, however, has 
been a most grateful one; for it has 
exhibited the anxiety of all classes 
of the Clergy to arrest the progress of 
irreligion and immorality, and to teach 
the poor, to whom they are commis- 
sioned to preach the Gospel, the duty 
of living in obedience to the laws of 
the land, and of “ fearing God and 
honouring the king, and all that are 
put in authority under him.” 
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SERMON FOR LENT. 


Hex. iv. 15. 


For we have not an High Priest which cannot be touched nith the 
Jeeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet mithout sin. 


Tuere is no circumstance, connected with the Christian dispen- 
sation, which has a greater claim to our serious consideration, than 
that which our Church commemorates at this season of the year. For 
in whatever point of view we contemplate our Lord’s temptation, we 
cannot fail of deriving important instruction from it. This season, 
which is commemorative of the temptation of Jesus Christ, is called 
Lent, because Lent, in the Saxon language, signifies the spring. 

In considering our Lord’s temptation, we should first direct our 
attention to the particulars of it,—and, secondly, to the encourage- 
ment which the Apostle derives from it; namely, that having been in 
all points tempted like as we are, he is consequently touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities. St. Matthew informs us, that after Christ 
had received baptism at the hands of John, he was led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. His divinity 
had been proclaimed by a voice from on high, and the Holy Ghost 
had visibly descended upon him. It was therefore under the imme- 
diate guidance of the Holy Spirit, and in the plenary confidence of 
Divine power, that he went up into the wilderness to encounter and 
vanquish the prince of this world. Having fasted forty days and 
forty nights, the tempter approached him. The wily adversary waited 
until our Lord’s body suffered from the effects of hunger ; and, taking 
advantage of this, he thought his victim secure, and boldly assailed 
him through the lust of the flesh. ‘The manner, in which the tempter 
endeavoured to effect his purpose, manifested the utmost subtlety. 
He first said unto our Lord, “ If thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread.” The devil well knew that it 
would be in vain to attempt to lead our Lord into any gross trans- 
gression against God; and as any deviation, however trifling, from 
the line of conduct which God prescribed, would have accomplished 
his base purpose, he attacked him on that point which, from the con- 
stitution of our nature, is most vulnerable. In minds, however puri- 
fied by religion and disciplined by virtue, we always find a taint of 
human corruption and weakness; and this is usually displayed by 
that species of vanity, which leads us to imagine that we are the 
especial favourites of heaven. Our Lord had just been declared by 
the Father to be his beloved Son. ‘The tempter, therefore, endea- 
voured to persuade him to give a proof of his divinity, by producing 
a supernatural supply for the relief of the hunger which oppressed 
him. Compliance with this request would have been highly improper. 
The voice from heaven was an evidence of God’s special regard ; and 
the desire of further demonstration would have implied a mistrust of 
his Almighty word. Our Lord, therefore, chose rather to rely upon 
God's gracious Providence, than to work a miracle for the supply of 
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his bodily wants, and thus to require a fresh attestation of his di- 
vinity. 

He then was taken by the devil to Jerusalem, and set upon a 
pinnacle of the temple ; and the devil said unto him, “ If thou be the 
Son of God, cast thyself down; for it is written, He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee: and in their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone.”* This 
temptation, like the former, was designed to lead our Lord into a 
transgression, by inducing him to give an useless display of his divine 
power, and of the favour with which God regarded him. The devil, 
in this case, misapplied a text of Scripture which was familiar to 
the Jews; and hoped, by so doing, to have persuaded him to cast 
himself down from the temple in the sight of the assembled wor- 
shippers, and by literally fulfilling this prophecy, to obtain the honour 
which w: ue unto him. Our Lord, however, in reply, exposed 
the misapplication of Scripture by another text, in which the pre- 

imptuous trl i! of God's provid nee is forbidden. ‘“ Jesus said unto 
him, It is written again, ‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” + 
It would be wrong to rush into unnecessary danger, in order to try 
whether God would afford a miraculous protection; and it would be 
still worse to do it for the sake of ostentation and vanity. It implies 
a mistrust in the providence of God, if we require him to give us a 
special proot of it; and it is the height of presumption, if we urge him 
to do that, of which we do not stand in need, and which we have no 
reason to expect at his hands. 

the devil then took our Lord “up into an exceeding high 
mountain, and showedt him all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them; and said unto him, All these things will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” ‘This impious pro- 
posal at once exposed the tempter, and proved him to be the power 
of darkness. Having been foiled in his former attempts, he craftily 
imagined that the grandeur of earthly pomp and magnificence, might 
accomplish what his other proposals had failed to effect; and 
that this would induce our Lord to transgress the commandment of 
God, and to transfer to the creature the worship which is due to the 
Creator. Having thus betrayed the malignity of his designs, Christ 
addressed him by his proper name, and banished him from his 
presence: ‘* ‘Then said Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan; for it 
is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve.”§ ‘To each of the former temptations our Lord calmly 
replied, and without emotion exposed them; but in the last, when 
the majesty of his heavenly Father was insulted, and his own alle- 
giance to him assailed by an impious falsehood, his wrath was pro- 
voked ; he told the tempter he knew him to be Satan, the adversary 
of God, and commanded him to quit his presence. ‘‘ Then,” we are 
informed, “ the devil left him, and angels came and ministered unto 
him.’ 

In each of these temptations, the artifice of the devil was baffled 


* Psalm xci. 12, 11. + Deut vi. 16. 


$ delxvvew, literally, pointed to, § Deut. vi. 13, and x. 20. 
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by our Lord’s application of Scripture. We are, therefore, taught 
that the word of God, which is ‘** able to make us wise unto salva- 
tion,” is the best defence against the assaults of our ghostly enemy. 
Indeed, the whole history of the temptation is a most instructive 
lesson. It teaches us, that even the best of men are permitted to fall 
into great temptations ; since Christ, the beloved of the Father, was 
exposed to the greatest. We are also taught by our Saviour’s con- 
duct under this severe trial, how to escape when temptation overtakes 
us. We must not parley and hesitate, whether we shall give way or 
not, but we must at once resist, and say to the tempter, “ Get thee 
hence, Satan ;” and he wil) as instantly flee from us, as he did from 
Christ. This example of our Lord is highly valuable ; for so long as 
we continue in this world, so long shall we be exposed to the same 
kind of temptation as that which assailed the Son of God. For it 
bears a very strong resemblance to “ the lusts of the flesh, the lusts 
of the eye, and the pride of life,” which are the temptations that beset 
us continually, and too often lead us into sin. Instead of imitating 
the conduct of our Lord, we are apt to yield to the first suggestion of 
Satan, and are consequently led captive at his will. ‘This arises from 
the weakness of our nature, and is more or less experienced by all 
mankind ; we will, therefore, proceed to consider the encouragement 
which the Apostle holds out in the text; namely, that Christ having 
been in all points tempted like as we are, he is therefore touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities. When our Lord condescended to be- 
come incarnate upon earth, he did not assume our nature in its highest 
and purified form, but he was encompassed with the same infirmities 
that we are. He participated in all the evils which result from the 
transgression of the first Adam. He encountered those temptations 
with which mankind are beset, and experienced their violence. He 
was however free from sin;—he did not fall in his struggle with the 
enemy of man’s salvation. ‘This did not arise from his human nature 
being stronger, or his temptations being less powerful, but it arose 
from the influence of that Holy Spirit, under whose guidance he was 
led up into the wilderness. ‘This Spirit enabled him to combat with 
the powers of darkness, and gave him the victory over “ the world, 
the flesh, and the devil.” Having thus triumphed by the might of 
the Spirit of God, and knowing, that without his assistance the arch- 
adversary must prevail against us, he has graciously promised this 
divine aid to all who desire it. Being touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, he promises to afford us a strength not our own, by which 
we may triumph over the temptations which we are sure to ex- 
perience. 

He who is thus gracious to us, and pities our weakness, is our High 
Priest. He appears in the presence of God for us, and pleads in our 
behalf. If therefore we feel the infirmities attendant upon our nature, 
we have the consolation of knowing that there is a strength provided, 
even the strength of the Holy Spirit. If the knowledge of our weak- 
ness, sin and danger, inspire us with alarm, we have the consolation 
of possessing as our High Priest, one, who having been tempted like 
as we are, will therefore sympathise with us. Our High Priest having 
expiated our sins, and by the sacrifice of himself made an atonement 
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to the offended justice of God, he has acquired a right to us, and may 
therefore claim us as his own. We are assured, that he appears in 
the presence of God for us, and urges, at the throne of grace, his 
powerful intercession. What, then, my brethren, can afford greater 
consolation and encouragement, than the reflection, that we possess a 
High Priest, who can be touched with sympathy in our behalf? That 
our High Priest, although the eternal Son of God, was once “ a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief?” But, notwithstanding the 
greatness of this consolation and encouragement, we must remember 
that it does not belong indiscriminately to all. It belongs only to 
those, who, sincerely repenting of their past sins, and steadfastly pur- 
posing to lead a new life, place all their hopes of acceptance with 
God, in the merits and satisfaction of his beloved Son. Those who 
live in sin, whose hearts are unrepentant, who are ignorant of Christ, 
and reckless of futurity,—those cannot for a moment hope to derive 
benefit from the compassionate feelings of our High Priest. Although 
he knows the power of the temptation before which they fall, yet, 
having graciously vouchsafed aid to enable them to withstand it; if 
they wilfully neglect his assistance, what claim can they possibly have 
upon his sympathy? None. Unless we have a lively faith in God's 
mercy through Christ,—a faith which affords its evidence in obedience 
to the will of God, we cannot derive consolation and encouragement 
from the Apostle’s rejoicing. But, if in the sincerity of repentance, 
we apply to God for forgiveness, and intreat his pardon for the sake 
of Jesus Christ ;—if we place all our hopes of salvation in his most 
precious blood, and resolve, by God’s assistance, to serve him faith- 
fully,—then, and not till then, we may rejoice that our High Priest 
can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities. To those who under 
the influence of repentance seek for pardon and acceptance through 
Christ, nothing can afford greater encouragement than that which is 
thus derived from the circumstances of our Lord’s temptation. 

Let us, then, in conclusion, endeavour so to order our lives, that 
we may derive encouragement from the contemplation of it. If we 
are assailed by temptations of any kind, let us imitate our Lord’s 
example,—and, by resisting, vanquish the tempter. Let us ever 
bear in mind the temptation to which he submitted, and remember, 
that it was submitted to for our sakes. Let the consideration, that 
having been in all points tempted like as we are, he is therefore 
touched with the feeling of human infirmities towards all who put 
their trust in him, be our solace in the hour of fear. Let us remem- 
ber, too, that his compassion for our frail and sinful nature has induced 
him to promise and vouchsafe the Holy Spirit as “ a very present 
help in the time of trouble.” Let us rely on this aid, and ever seek 
for fresh supplies of it from the throne of grace. ‘“‘ And may Almighty 
God, who knows us to be set in the midst of so many and great 
dangers, that, by reason of the frailty of our nature, we cannot always 
stand upright, grant to us such strength and protection, as may sup- 
port us in all dangers, and carry us through all temptations ; and, may 
he grant this, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” F, 
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Evusesius (Hist. Eccl. [V. 18.) mentions the following works of 
Justin Martyr by name, together with a general reference to several 
others, which were in the hands of the brethren :—'Two Apologies 
for Christianity; an Address to the Greeks; another, entitled 
** Elenchus ;” a Treatise on the Monarchy of God; a work, called 
Psaltes ; another, On the Soul; and the Dialogue with Trypho. He 
had before spoken of the books against Marcion, and against [Heresies 
(H. E. IV. 11. 12. 16.); to the former of which Justin himself 
refers, in his first Apology, and the latter is mentioned by Irenzeus 


(Her. IV. 14. V. 26.) Jerome’s catalogue (Vir. Ill. § 23.) agrees 
with that of Eusebius; in addition to which, he also mentions an 
Exposition of the Apocalypse (Script. §. 9.) Justin is also the reputed 
author of an Epistle to Diognetus ; another to Zenas and Serenus ; a 
a series of Questions and 


confutation of some dogmas of Aristotle ; 
Answers for the Greeks; another series for the Orthodox, which 
is probably identical with a Reply to Sceptics, otherwise lost ; 
Queestiones Greecanice ; an Exposition of the Doctrine of the Trinity ; 
a Letter to the Pope; a Commentary on the Hexaemeron; and a 
T'reatise on the Resurrection of the Flesh. 

Of the works above enumerated, those which are printed in italics 
are not now extant; and those which are last mentioned are generally 
rejected as spurious, though they are annexed, in the Paris and other 
editions, to the genuine writings of the martyred Apologist. Cave, in- 
deed, argues strongly in favour of the Epistle to Diognetus, whom he 
conjectures to have been the preceptor whom Antoninus the philosopher 
mentions in the work De Seipso; Lib. I. c. 6. Neither is he willing 
to give up the letter to Zenas and Serenus, and the refutation of 
Aristotle. But whatever doubts may be entertained with respect to 
the first, it is now very generally agreed, that the two last of these 
productions were not composed by Justin; and indeed the style of the 
Epistle to Diognetus is so widely different from the acknowledged 
works of this writer, that it cannot, with any shew of reason, be 
included among them. It is not mentioned by Eusebius or Jerome ; 
its quotations from the New Testament are more direct than is usual 
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with Justin ; it is more spirited in style and more elegant in diction, 
and unquestionably the production, whatever may have been the 
opinion of Dr. Jortin, of no inconsiderable writer. The main object 
of the author was the conversion of Diognetus from paganism to 
Christianity ; and, with this view, the constancy and fortitude of the 
Christians under persecution are set forth in the most glowing colours, 
as a decisive argument of the purity of their faith. According to 
some critics, it was composed before the fall of Jerisalem; but at 
the time when it was written, the Christians had already suffered 
much from persecution, Since, however, they were still in a suffering 
condition, a later date than the time of Constantine cannot be 
assigned to it. 

Of the works of Justin, the two Apologies, and the Dialogue with 
Trypho, are by far the most important. The genuineness of these 
has never been questioned, resting, as it does, upon the concurrent 
testimony of a series of writers who succeeded him in the primi- 
tive Church. It has already been stated, that the first Apology was 
addressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, about the year 140. In 
the title the names of Marcus Antoninus and Lucius Verus are also 
included, together with the senate and people of Rome. No very 
lucid arrangement is observed in conducting the appeal; but the 
main subject divides itself into three distinct parts. In the first place, 
after intimating that those who are called Pious, and dignified with 
the title of Philosophers, should be really lovers of truth and equity, 
and discard errors, however sanctioned by custom, Justin exposes the 
flagrant injustice of condemning the Christians to torture and to death, 
merely on account of their name and profession. (Pp. 54. sqq.) 
He admits the charge of Atheism, so far as the rejection of the heathen 
gods was concerned, but argues that those persons cannot be properly 
termed Atheists, who acknowledge and adore the Godhead of the 
Eternal Trinity. (Pp. 56. B.) Tracing the origin of popular hatred 
against Christianity to the agency of evil spirits, he proceeds to obviate 
the absurd calumnies industriously propagated against the brethren ; 
(p. 70. B.) and appeals to the acknowledged purity of their lives as 
an abundant refutation of them. In opposition, more especially, to 
their alleged disaffection to the constituted government, he produces 
those precepts of the Gospel which inculcate the payment of tribute 
and obedience to superiors; and points to the hope of admission into 
a heavenly kingdom as more important in the mind of a Christian 
than any concern with the affairs of earthly dominion. (Pp. 61. sqq.) 
An exposition of the absurdities of polytheism is also introduced ; 
(p. 87. A.) and thence is inferred the illiberality and cruelty of 
interfering with the religious creed of believers, while the most glaring 
immoralities and follies of pagan worship are encouraged or disre- 
garded. Under the second division, the Evidence of Miracle and 
Prophecy, in favour of the truth of Christianity, is proposed. In 
regard to the former, the agency of magic, in the performance of the 
gospel-miracles, is elaborately disproved (p. 72. A.); and with re- 
spect to the latter, a variety of prophecies are shewn to have been 
already fulfilled in the person of Christ, and the reasonableness 
inferred of expecting the future accomplishment of those which have 
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not yet been realized. (Pp. 73. sqq.) The third part is principally 
occupied with a description of the Christian Sacraments, and some 
other rites and ceremonies of the Church (pp. 93. sqq.), in order 
more effectually to demonstrate their entire harmlessness; and to 
prove the beneficial effects of Christian principles upon men and 
manners, Justin concludes with the following statement of the prac- 
tices which then prevailed :— 

"Tpreic Ce ol EXOVTEC TOL europe vote rio. éemiKkovouumev, Kal oUVET HEY 
d&dAjroe dei. "Ext waoi rE vic Tpospepopea, evoyovpev TOY ToLNTyY 


Tov TavTwy Cua TOU viod auToU Iyaov XoLaTOV, Kal CL TYEVpATOE TOU 


‘ - ~ - e e . , ‘ 
dvyiov’ Kat TH Tou HAtCov AEyoREVNH ENG, TaYTwY KaTa TOXELC 1} AypovE 
) yopev ) ¢ 


plevovT@) él TO aAvTV ouveNevote yiveTat, Kat Ta ATOMULVIMOVEULaATa TwV 
j 


"AroorvAwy, y Ta ovyypap para TWVY TPOONTWY, aAvaylvwok TUL peypecg 


EYK Ele Kira TAVEUE vou T¢ U AVAYLVWOKOVTOE » O WOHOECTWC Cla Aoyou 
Tyv vovJeciay Kat mpoxAnow TIE Tw@Y KaXwY TOUTWY pULLYOEWS TOLEITaL. 


kivretra ay taTaupetia KOLVYY) TAYTEC, KAL EVYaC TEpTO[MED " Kal, WO TPOEPNHMEY, 


TAVTAPEVWY UOV Tic Evyijc, Aprog TpoTbEpeTar Kat olvoc Kai vcwp* Kal Oo 
mpoeaTtwc evyac Omolwe Kat EvyapLoTiac, dan CUvapic aiTO, avaTéuTet, Kal 
0 Xadc Exevpnpiet Ne ywv ro’ App . Kat 4 Cracoote Kal 1 preradn ec amo 
TW evxaptaTn Ves Tw éxaorw ylverat, Kai TOIc OV Tapuvat Cut TOY CLaKo- 
VW TEUTETAL Oi EUTOPOUYTEC ce Kuk Povdopevor, KATA TPOaipEcty tkacroe 
riv Eavrov, & ovAerae CiCwae’ Kal TO aude yomevoy Tapa TH TpOEGTwTe 
amoriBerar, Kal avroc ExtKoupEt Oppavoic TE Kai XNPALC, KML TOL out vooor 
iy Ce &dAny airiay NewTopevowc, KAaL TOL Ev CEeamoic Oba, Kal Tot TAPE L- 
Chypeone ovat Lévowc, Kal crc raat Toic Ev pela ovat Kncepmy vyiverate 
Tiyy Ce Tov iNiov iypépay, Kown Tarte Ty cuvéXevoww Towvpeba® Exeicn 
TowTn eoTu ipepa, ev 1} & Ode TO okdrog Kat THY UVAnY rTpEeWac, KOO HOV 
éroinge’ Kat Inoovg Xproroc, 6 yperepoe owrijp, TH avrn tpwépa EK vexpwr 
dvéorn. ‘Th yap mpo rij¢ Koovexiic éoravpwoay avrov’ Kat rH pera Ti 
Kpovenry, ijree éoriy tXlov ipépa, hareic Tote itrogréXote abrod Kat peadn- 
raic, écicale ravra, amrep ele exiokxeduy Kal vps cu CWKAPEY. 

The second Apology,* written in the year 162, is defective at the 
beginning. It is inscribed in the title, to the Homan Senate ; and from 
the commencement, as it now stands, it should seem that the people 
also were included in the address; the name of the Emperor, M. 
Antoninus, standing of course at the head of the epigraph. In proof of 
the flagrant injustice of the proceedings against the Christians, Justin 
opens his appeal with a narrative of the deaths of three individuals who 
had lately suffered under the Prefect Urbicus ; declaring at the same 
time his conviction, that his own fate would speedily be compassed by 
the malicious exertions of Crescens. (P. 46. E.) He then replies to 
certain objections which the enemies of the Gospel were accustomed 
to urge, in justification of the cruelties so wantonly exercised against 
its professors. Among other things, it was insinuated, that, if 


* In the Paris Edition, and some others, this Apclogy is improperly placed first. 
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Christians were confident of their admission into heaven, they would 
act a wiser part in destroying themselves, than in awaiting the sword 
of the Roman government ; and that, as the peculiar objects of God’s 
favour, it was strange that he should consent to the persecutions 
which they endured. (P. 43.) A cavil was also directed against the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments, as an incentive to virtue, 
which should rather be recommended upon the principle of its own 
innate beauty and excellence. (P. 47. D.) Having disposed of these 
objections, Justin urges the courage and constancy of the early 
martyrs as an evidence of gospel-truth, which no sect of philo- 
sophers were able to produce (p. 48. E.); and states, in conclusion, 
that his own conversion was mainly effected by this circumstance. 
(P. 50. A.) 

The Dialogue with Trypho (a. p. 140.) is valuable, not only as a 
refutation of the tenets of the Jews in the early ages of the Gospel, but 
as a proof that their opinions are still cherished among their descen- 
dants. In fact, the reasoning of Justin may be adapted, with very 
little variation, to the state of the controversy between Jews and 
Christians as it exists at present. There is little method in the con- 
dluct of the discussion, as might be expected in a desultory conversa- 
tion; and, indeed, a connected arrangement of his subject is by no 
means a distinguishing feature of Justin’s writings. At the same 
time a little attention will suffice to unravel the general scope of the 
argument, which resolves itself into three parts:—I. A refutation 
of the Jewish opinions respecting the perpetuity of the Mosaic 
Law. II. The Evidence of the Incarnation and Crucifixion of the 
Eternal Son of God. III. On the calling of the Gentiles and the 
constitution of the Christian Church. Under the first head, he 
asserts the identity of the one God of Christians and of Jews, and 
that the new covenant was promised in the old. (p. 227. E.) He 
warns the Jews, that their ceremonial observances, which were insti- 
tuted on account of the hardness of their hearts, were no longer 
acceptable in the sight of God (pp. 244. sqq.), and that the atone- 
ment of Christ for the sins of the world, which could not now be 
expiated by the blood of bulls and of goats, was alone effectual, 
through faith, unto salvation. An appeal, by Trypho, to Dan. vii. 9, 
in support of the Jewish expectation of a Messiah, who should appear 
in all the state and glory of a temporal prince, introduces the second 
part of the argument, which is established by an induction of the pre- 
dictions of the Old Testament at considerable length. The divinity of 
Christ is especially proved, by a reference to those passages in which 
the Messiah is called Gop, and the Lorp or Hosts (pp. 254. sqq.) ; 
the allusions to the two Advents are contra-distinguished (pp. 268. B. 
288. D. 336. A. et alibi); that Messiah was to become incarnate, and 
be born of a virgin, is proved from Isa. vii. (pp. 286. C. 290. D.); and 
his sufferings, death, and resurrection, from Isa. lili. 9. Ixv. 2. Ps. 
iii. 5. xxii. 1. sqq- (p- 312. sqq.) Turning, in the last place, to the 
conversion of the Gentiles (p. 335. E.), Justin maintains, that the 
circumcision of the heart, the spirit, rather than the letter, of the law, 
indicates the true people of God (p. 342. A.); and, asserting that a 
principle of genuine faith is the pledge of the promised seed of 
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\braham, directs the attention of his hearers to the judgments which 
the crucifixion of Jesus had entailed upon their nation, (Pp. 355. B. 
360. $qq- ) 

Of the lesser works of Justin, that which stands first, is the 4ddress 
to the Greeks. It was probably written shortly after his conversion to 
Christianity, and explains the reasons which induced him to embrace 
the faith. The gross absurdities of the heathen mythologies, the 
disgusting immoralities imputed to their gods, and the sanctions 
offered thereby to the most debasing and flagitious enormities among 
mankind, as they had due weight with himself, are urged with per- 
suasive energy upon the understanding of others, in order to enlighten 
their hearts for the reception of the Gospel. So close a similarity of 
sentiment pervades this address, and the exordium of the Dialogue 
with Trypho, as to leave little doubt that both were the production of 
the same pen. 

In his E.xhortation to the Greeks, Justin contrasts the folly and 
falsehood of paganism with the reasonableness and truth of Chris- 
tianity, and proves that the glimmering of light which tended, even in 
the writings of Plato and Aristotle, only to render their mental dark- 
ness more visible, was derived from an imperfect acquaintance with 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Homer also, he observes, seems to have been 
indebted to the same source for some of his inventions, and to have 
suppressed all information, from prudential motives, respecting the 
originals. He therefore exhorts the Greeks to turn from these 
teachers to the writings of Moses and the Prophets, which are not 
only more valuable from their antiquity, but rest on the authority of 
divine inspiration. This Parenesis, or Exhortation, may possibly be 
identical with the Elenchus mentioned by Eusebius ; though there are 
some strong reasons for suspecting that it is improperly attributed to 
Justin. The Bishop of Lincoln has gone minutely into the question ; 
but though the points of discrepancy which he has detected between 
the signification assigned to certain words as employed in this Treatise 
and in the Dialogue with Trypho,* and in the accounts of the appear- 
ance to Moses in the bush, of the origin of idolatry, and of the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament, as related here and by our 
author elsewhere,} are strongly presumptive, yet they cannot be ad- 
mitted as conclusive, evidence of spuriousness. Dupin and others have 
noticed an apparent difference of style from that of the acknowledged 
writings of Justin, which led them to draw the same conclusion with 
the learned prelate. It may be observed also, that Jerome speaks ot 
a discussion respecting demons originally included in this Treatise, 
and a citation from it exists in Leontius Bycantinus, neither of which 
can now be verified ; so that, if genuine, it is at least imperfect. 

From the absence of any immediate allusion to existing calamities, 
the Treatise wepi povapyiac seems to have been composed before the 


* The words roinrhs and Snuovpyds have distinct senses in p. 21. C, but are syno- 
nymous in Apol. I. p.57. A. Compare also the usages of the verbs xupioAoyeiv and 
Ocodovyetv in p. 20. C. D. and in p. 277. B.C. 

+ Compare pp. 20. C. 19. D. 13. D. with Apol. I. p. 96. B. Apol. IT. p. 44. A. and 
Apol. I. p. 72. C. respectively. 
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terrors of persecution had roused the energies of Justin to undertake 
the defence of the Gospel. After a few preliminary observations on 
the origin of idolatry, he enters upon a proof of the unity of the 
; Godhead from the writings of Homer, and the Greek Tragedians ; of 
: extracts from which the fragment almost entirely consists. According 
to Eusebius, the testimony of sacred as well as profane authors was 
produced in confirmation of the doctrine in question; but this portion 
of the tract is entirely lost. Instead of assigning this deficiency to 
the work of time, some critics have contended, without any plausible 
reason, that the present production is not the same with that which 
Justin is acknowledged to have written. 

Our remarks on the style of Justin Martyr, and the investigation 
of his opinions, must be reserved for next month. 
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Most of our readers, through some channel or other, have become 
acquainted with the case of thislady. ‘To many, perhaps, we may ap- 
pear censurable for venturing an allusion to a subject unworthy the seri- 
ous notice of a publication, whose views are, in any degree, influential. 
But the importance of any event or opinion is by no means to be esti- 
mated by the amount of evidence producible for the fact, or of argu- 
ment available for its belief. ‘The donation of all the souls within 
the empire of Constantine to Pope Sylvester, is a fact unchronicled on 
earth, however we may believe Ariosto’s account of its /unar registra- 
tion :—yet who will say that this fact has been barren? The dogma 
| of transubstantiation is monstrous beyond anything ever proposed to 
the mind of man—but has it been without its influence, without its 
importance ? 

; It is not, therefore, because we attach the very slightest intrinsic 
consequence to the allegations respecting Miss Fancourt, that we re- 
quest the patience of our readers to a very cursory notice of them. 
We were, indeed, in possession of the facts at a very early period ; 
but feelings of private delicacy prevented a public anticipation of ar- 
guments which, we very well knew, would be grounded upon them. 
These arguments are now before the public, and this delicacy is no 
longer concerned to be silent. Our private feelings must yield to our 
public duty: for such we consider it to be, not to countenance, even 

by an apparent inadvertency, the growth of opinions so mischievous 

{ as those attempted to be founded on this case. 

We shall therefore, very briefly, first examine the case itself, and, 

secondly, offer a few observations on modern miraculous pretensions. 

I. According to Miss Fancourt’s own statement, in the month of 
November, 1822, ‘‘ having for some months been in a bad state of 
health,” she was visited with hip-disease. A great variety of prac- 
titioners and medicines were tried. In 1822, she was recommended 
rest, cupping, and blistering; in 1823 and 1824, sea-air and warm sea- 
bathing ; leeches and blisters were then applied. In 1825, she again 
took sea-air, and became well enough to walk about; in one of these 
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walks she again took cold and relapsed. The same and similar reme- 
dies were repeated with fluctuating success. In 1826, she could walk, 
with the assistance of a stick. ‘The rest we will give exactly in her 
own words. 


In September, 1828, I returned home as unable to walk as when leaving it: 
once or twice the attempt was made, but produced much pain; from this time 
no means have been used, excepting constant confinement to the couch. Within 
these few weeks, even on the very day in which Jesus so manifested his almighty 
power, I had attempted to walk: scarcely could I put one foot before the other : 
the limbs trembled very much. Thus it continued till the 20th of October, 1830; 
when a kind friend, who had seen me about two months before, had been led by 
God to pray earnestly for my recovery; remembering what is written, ‘““ What- 
soever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.’’ He asked in faith, 
and God graciously answered his prayer. On Wednesday night, my friend being 
about to leave the room, Mr. G begged to be excused for a short time. 
Sitting near me, we talked of his relatives, and of the death of his brother: 
rising, he said, “ They will expect me at supper,” and put out his hand. After 
asking some questions respecting the disease, he added, “ It is melancholy to see 
a person so constantly confined.” I answered, “ It is sent in mercy.” ‘‘ Do you 
think so? do you think the same mercy could restore you?” God gave me faith, 
and I answered, “ Yes.” “ Do you believe Jesus could heal, as in old times ?” 
“ Yes.” “ Do you believe it is only unbelief that prevents it?”’ “Yes.” “ Do 
you believe that Jesus could heal you at this very time?” “Yes.” (Between 
these questions he was evidently engaged in prayer.) ‘“ Then," he added, “ Get up 
and walk: come down to your family.” He then had hold of my hand: he 
prayed to God to glorify the name of Jesus. I rose from my couch quite strong. 
God took away all my pains, and we walked down stairs—dear Mr. G. praying 
most fervently, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy upon us! Christ, have mercy upon us!” Having 
been down a short time, finding my handkerchief left on the couch, taking the 
candle, I fetched it. The next day I walked more than a quarter of a mile, and 
on Sunday from the Episcopal Jews’ chapel, a distance of one mile and a quarter. 
Up to this time God continues to strengthen me, and I am perfectly well. “To 
Jesus be all the glory.” 





This account is followed up by a letter from the patient’s father, in 
which he says,— 

I am authorized to use the name—f called for—of a surgeon at the west end 
of the town, who, after a minute investigation of the case, took his leave, with an 
unequivocal avowal of his decided conviction, that my daughter’s restoration was 
the result of a peculiar interposition of Divine favour and power. 


It would appear, even at first glance, singular, that a case, in the 
treatment of which five surgeons were implicated, should be, accord- 
ing to the best authority, considered miraculous by one only, and that 
one, so far as appears, not of the number of those who had attended 
it. But this is not all. Mr. Travers, who was consulted in an early 
stage of the complaint, and had the means of forming a satisfactory 
opinion on its origin, positively affirms that there was no disease of 
structure; and hence concludes it was a disease of function; “ the 
history of these cases (says he) may best be characterized by saying, 
that the symptoms fluctuate—are suspended and renewed in a manner 
so peculiar, both as regards the time and circumstances of these al- 
terations, that they oftener get well spontaneously, and, as it would 
seem, capriciously, than yield the surgeon any share of credit in their 
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cure.” Mr. Travers considers (as indeed is perfectly evident even to 
any non-professional man of common sense) that the mere duration of 
morbid action predisposes healthy parts of the economy to deviate 
from that condition. Hence extraordinary remedies or extraordinary 
applications of familiar remedies, will often be found successful when 
other treatment has been entirely ineffectual. The nervous system 
being that by which all remedies act on pain and muscular debility, 
the mind will, very frequently, under such circumstances, be the surest 
vehicle of the medical art. This, be it remembered, is not our own 
dictum, but the opinion of Mr. Travers, whose letter, however interest- 
ing, we have not space to insert at length. This gentleman is so far 
from regarding the case as miraculous, that he even is not disposed to 
consider it very uncommon—the only difference being that the imagi- 
nation was in this case influenced by religious motives, and in others, 
by some different process. He indeed cites an instance of a young lady, 
who, for nearly a twelvemonth, lay upon her couch, unable to stand or 
walk without acute pain in the loins. An eminent surgeon, in whom she 
reposed great confidence, told her, in an authoritative tone, that she 
must walk, or become crippled for life; and she did. We might add 
a circumstance which has fallen under our own experience. A poor 
man, afflicted nearly forty years with ulcers in the hip and thigh, was 
persuaded by a quack to apply some highly powerful ointment, which, 
on analysis, turned out to be coloured bees-wax. Strongly convinced 
of the virtues of his remedy, he has discarded his crutch, and by the 
help of a little stick, perambulates his parish most readily. "Mr. 
Parkinson, another of the surgeons who attended Miss Fancourt, and 
who denies having any communication with Mr. Travers, coincides 
most minutely with that gentleman. He concludes, that “‘ Miss Fan- 
court’s case was from the first, and continued to be during its whole 
course, @ NEURALGIC AFFECTION, originating from a deranged state of 
her general health. 

More evidence cannot be desired. Miss Fancourt admits her pre 
vious indisposition. ‘That indisposition must have had a tendency to 
derange the nervous economy. On the opinion of her medical attend- 
ants, it did actually produce neuralgic disease. Such diseases must 
be assailed through the medium of the system which they affect. 
The imagination is a very powerful agent on that system. That agent 
was exerted, and a considerable effect followed. We say, consider- 
able; for we learn on good authority (and this alone is proof irrefra- 
gable against the miraculous explanation) that the cure is far from 
entire. ‘That the imagination was most powerfully infiuenced, none 
can deny. We agree entirely with the editor of the Christian Ob- 
server, that “the patient must have either accounted the proposer 
a man actually endued with miraculous powers, or an absolute mad- 
man.” Whatever might be the opinions of others, Miss F. did not 
perhaps wish to fix the latter conclusion on a friend ; and her strongly 
excited state of nervous irritability naturally inclined her to the former. 
Will a cure under such circumstances admit no lower solution than 
** a peculiar interposition of divine favour and power?” We think 
we may safely leave the answer to any reader of calm common 


sense. 
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II. And now let us crave a few moments’ indulgence on the subject 
of narratives, which (with humiliation be it spoken) are no longer 
suffered to disgrace the Romish communion exclusively. The rule 


‘Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit, 


is a good one in theology as well as in taste. The habit of account- 
ing for every thing extraordinary, on the principle of miracle, is 
highly injurious to religion, as well as most unphilosophical. The 
* dignus vindice nodus,” as it appears to us, can only be found where 
a message from God of importance to mankind, and in its own nature 
incommunicable by other means, is concerned. It will be allowed that 
it might have pleased God to answer the prayers of Miss F., or 
her friend Mr. G., without any miraculous manifestations. Nor will 
it, we suppose, be pretended by the latter that his own miraculous 
powers are any proof of a divine commission. The case of Miss 
Stuart, recovered by Prince Hohenlohe, is to the full as well attested 
as that of Miss Fancourt; it is impossible to receive the one as 
miraculous, and to reject the other. Now the Popish miracle was 
wrought in attestation of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. If we 
receive it, we cannot but receive the doctrine. But our senses as 
much reject the doctrine, as the senses of Miss Stuart and the persons 
present in her chamber on the Ist of August, 1820, are competent 
witnesses of her sudden recovery. We question not the truth of 
either case as to the main external incidents; but if we believe Mr. 
G.’s miracle, we must believe Prince Hohenlohe’s; and, of course, 
we must believe Transubstantiation. 

No evidence is sufficient to establish the credit of any man for 
miraculous powers, except such only as proves him to have wrought 
somewhat manifestly beyond mere unassisted human power. In the 
present case, two competent witnesses, medical attendants, affirm 
that no extraordinary interposition is necessary to account for the 
result. There is no proof, therefore, of miracle. If it be said that 
some of our Lord’s miracles may be thus depreciated, we deny the 
general conclusion ; because such are very few, and the abundance 
of others, which no ingenuity can explain away, are at once sufficient 
evidence of his powers, and competent assurance that even the ques- 
tionable few were the effects of an interposing Deity. Admit that 
the resurrection of Lazarus is competently attested,—you admit that 
Christ was empowered to work miracles ;—hence that his commission 
was divine ;—hence that his Apostles and Evangelists were inspired ;— 
hence that their writings are true ; hence that the events there charac- 
terized as miraculous are really so. ‘The chainis there perfect. Here 
the first lin® is defective. 

Independently of our philosophical obligation not to receive as mi- 
raculous what cannot be proved so to be (and much less what can be 
accounted for on other principles); we think there are sufficient reasons 
to renounce all expectation of miracles. Of what use would a miracle 
now be? Could it add any thing to the evidence which religion has 
already accumulated as her witness to posterity ?_ Has the belief of a 
new miracle really strengthened the religious faith either of Miss Fan- 
court or her friend? Would such a result have been possible? As 
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regards infidels, what was the effect of Christ’s own miracles on the 
Jews? ‘They were treated as the delusions of Satan, or even when 
believed to be what they really were, they only supplied new reasons 
for the persecution of their Divine Author, who himself has assured 
us that men who “hear not Moses and the Prophets will not be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead.” A miracle, therefore, in 
confirmation of truths already revealed in Scripture, is, on scriptural 
principles themselves, the very opposite of what can be expected. 
No new truth is now to be looked for; on the contrary, the curse of 
God is pronounced against any who may add to the words of his 
book, even though it should be an angel from heaven. But only a 
new truth could require a new miracle. 

The validity of this reasoning seems further confirmed by the fact, 
that the gift of tongues, the miracle of all others which analogy and 
argument would seem to suggest as most required in modern times, is 
withheld from Christian missionaries in heathen lands. Had it not been 
imparted in the first ages of the Gospel, Christianity, humanly speak- 
ing, must have perished from the earth. She has now, however, esta- 
blished her throne; and she is accordingly invested only with her 
ordinary arms for the extension of her dominion. Such an economy 
of miracle on the part of the Deity will make us slow to believe that 
a power in all probability dormant for eighteen centuries, certainly 
for fourteen or fifteen, should, without any apparent emergency, be 
now revived. 

We write in some haste—but the exigency appears to require some 
observations. We may perhaps return to the subject, unless, as we 
hope and suppose, the wonder will have past the horizon of conversa- 
tion or reflection before the publication of another number. 


—_— p> 


COMMEMORATION OF THE FIRST PREACHING OF THE 
GOSPEL IN SWEDEN. 

Tue celebration of the thousandth year since the propagation of the 
Gospel in the Scandinavian peninsula was solemnly observed through- 
out Sweden, on the 28th of November last, and the advent of this 
memorable day was greeted at Stockholm by a salute of two hundred 
guns. ‘ His Majesty,” says a letter from that capital, of the 7th of 
December, ‘“ was unable, from indisposition, to attend the commemo- 
rative rites performed in the metropolitan church, but they were 
attended by the Crown Prince and his consort. ‘Those which were 
celebrated in the high church at Upsala,” continues the writer, “‘ were 
particularly splendid; and the accounts we have recetxed of the 
manner in which the festival was observed in every other quarter, are 
extremely gratifying. Not one of the scenes, however, was so im- 
pressive as what took place in the islet of Bjorko, which is within the 
ecclesiastical province of Upsala; the solemnities were performed on 
the very spot upon which, as recorded by tradition, Ansgarius,* the 





a ee ee 
* Ansgarius, or Anshar, a Picardian by birth, became a Benedictine monk in his 
thirteenth year, and, in his twenticth, was appointed master of the school at Corvey, 
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Apostle of the North, first landed with the godly purpose of pro- 
mulgating the Christian faith. The members of the congregation 
belonging to the parish of Adelsoe, to which the island is attached, 
accompanied by several persons of rank, and Christian families from 
its vicinity, crossed over and attended the performance of divine 
service, standing on holy ground, where once a religious fane had 
stood; and whence, as one of our public prints most pertinently 
observes, ‘ the first spark of Christianity, which should drive away 
the darkness of paganism, desecrated by the sacrifice of human 
blood, was kindled.’ At the close of the service,} it was resolved to 
erect a suitable memorial on the island, and a committee of high 
respectability were chosen, in order to hasten the subscriptions for 
this purpose, that it may be completed by the 24th of June next; a 
day doubly dear to the Christian world, as being the festival of John 
the Baptist, and the anniversary of Gustavus Adolphus’ landing on 
the coast of Pomerania. 

On the same day (the 28th of November) the whole of the 
Protestant congregations celebrated the third centenary of the delivery 
of the Confession of Augsburgh. 


—- —— 


BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH ON TITHES. 


Ata recent tithe-audit of the Bishop of Peterborough, held at 
Terrington, the farmers present required a reduction of twenty per 
cent. The following is a copy of a letter, addressed by the venerable 
Prelate, on the subject in question :— 


To the Occupiers of Land in Terrington St. Clement's and Terrington 
St. John’s. 


GentTLEeMEN, —I have learnt with surprise, that you required at the 
last audit a deduction of twenty per cent. from the composition for 
which you had agreed with Mr. Brackenbury. As the price of wheat in 
the Lynn market is higher than the price at which the composition was 
calculated, you cannot be losers by the bargain; the money which 
you pay under the name of composition, is the purchase-money of 
every tenth shock; and since you now obtain, at the Lynn market, a 
higher price than that at which your own payments are estimated, 
there can be no ground for an abatement. Property in tithe is no 
less sacred than property in land: both kinds of property are under 








where he had been educated. In the year 826, Lewis the Pious sent him, with 
Audibert as his colleague, to Denmark, in which country he succeeded, after manfully 
struggling against great persecution, in converting the king, and the majority of his 
subjects. This occurred in 830; and in the ensuing year, we find him establishing a 
metropolitan diocese at Hamburgh, of which he became the first archbishop. He con- 
tinued labouring in such works of love in the north until the year 865, when his exem- 
plary career terminated.—Eb. 

+ After an eloquent discourse, delivered by the Rev. Mr. Tunelli, who selected for 
his text, ‘‘ This is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 
Gen. xxviii. 17. 
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the protection of the law, and the law will protect them both alike. 
If, therefore, a proprietor of tithe requires, as in the present case, a 
payment for them less than the tithes themselves are worth, it is con- 
sistent neither with law nor with equity to require a deduction; nor 
would you yourselves be gainers in the end, if tithes were diminished 
one-half, or even if they were totally abolished ; your rents would be 
increased proportionably, and, perhaps, in a greater proportion. In 
most cases, where land has been exonerated from tithe, the additional 
rent of the land has been greater than the previous amount of com- 
position. You must see, therefore, that it is no more for your own 
interest, than it is just to the rector, to require a diminution of 
your present composition. I would cheerfully take into consideration 
any well-grounded complaints ; but the deduction which you require, 
is not founded on any complaint that the composition is too high. 
Indeed, you well know that the composition for the rectorial tithes of 
Terrington is lower than any other in Marshland. No other com- 
plaint was alleged at the late audit, than that, in the present disturbed 
state of the country, your property was insecure. Now if any of you 
had really lost his property by the hands of an incendiary, I would 
readily assist such an unfortunate sufferer in any way I could; but to 
require that the rector should lose a fifth of his property, because 
there is a probability that your own may suffer, is alike contrary to 
reason and to justice. Hitherto there have been no fires in Marshland, 
and the precautions which have been taken, will, probably, prevent 
any; but if any such misfortune should happen, I should act as I 
have already declared. As this is the first time, since I have been 
rector of Terrington, (a period of more than twenty-three years,) 
that such an extravagant and unnecessary demand has been made 
upon me, I fear that advantage has been taken of the disturbed state 
of the country, (now drawing, however, to a close’ to demand abate- 
ments which would otherwise never have occurred to you. But I 
will certainly not yield to intimidation, though I am ready to do every 
thing which strict justice requires. I confide in the laws of my 
country, which equally protect the property of the landlord, the 
property of the tenant, and the property of the tithe-owner. There is 
one point, however, which I will notice before I conclude. I under- 
stand that in some parts of the parish, the late harvest was deficient. 
In consideration of this deficiency, and in consideration of this de- 
ficiency alone, | consent that Mr. Brackenbury shall, for the present 
year, deduct ten per cent. from the composition which you have 
agreed to pay him; and, as the reduction will be made at my sug- 
gestion, I shall, of course, indemnify him for the loss. In this manner 
I do more than strict justice requires from me, and full as much as 
you yourselves, when you duly reflect on all the circumstances of the 
case, can possibly desire. 
I am, gentlemen, 
Your faithful humble servant, 

Hersert PeTerRBoROvUGH, 

Hastinos, 7th December, 1830. 
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COLLECTANEA. 


Siens or THe T1mes.—Amongst these we may undoubtedly specify, 
as neither last nor least, the Vulgate edition of the Bible, upon which, 
and under the immediate patronage of his holiness the Pope, Professor 
Allioli, of Munich, is at this moment actively engaged. The ap- 
pearance of such a work forms a signal era in the annals of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The foreign correspondent who draws our 
attention to this publication, is anxious that it should be taken under 
the wing of the British and Foreign Bible Society! He is wise enough 
to abstain from calling our friends of the Society for promoting 
Curist1an Knowledge to lend it their patronage. 


A Reticious Epvcation.—“ The lands and houses, the goods and 
chattels, which the parent bequeaths to his child in the hour of death, 
are scattered, and consumed, and swallowed up, by the rude assault 
of time ; but the imperishable inheritance of a sound, religious edu- 
cation is a treasure, which, throughout the fiercest changes and storms 
of life, bears the richest and surest of fruits. The marble, which 
decks the clay-cold corpse, perisheth: but the son, who doth honour 
to his calling in this world, is a memorial which bids defiance to the 
corrosion of centuries.” 
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Collectanea. 


\ Wortpty Epucation.—* Bred without being taught to hold our 
heart in subjection; abandoned to the mercy of our humours, lusts, 
and appetites; our strength of soul undone by the mastery of our 
passions ;—we stand, at every breath, in peril of becoming the tools 
of craft and wickedness ; and at no one moment have we surety, that, 
in the next, our heart will not be won by the flattering voice of false- 
hood. Art thou, O man, a slave to sensual enjoyments ?—the false 
friend holds out to thee the lure of satiety. Hankerest thou after the 
goods of this life?—the false one makes thee his own by splendid 
promisings. Art thou moved by ambition and thirst of fame ?—the 
false one transforms thy failings and vices into virtues. Doth pride 
inspire thee with conceit of thy merits and endowments ?—the false 
one pays them abject homage. Art thou wrapt in the contemplation of 
thy perishable beauty ?—the false one proclaims thee the glory of thy 
generation. Art thou disposed to envy and disfavour ?—the false one 
lessens the merits of thy neighbour. Or rejoicest thou over the afflic- 
tion of thy brother ?—the false one lauds thy highborn love of justice. 
Wretched and deluded mortal! how doth the weakness of thy heart 
deliver over thy soul to the wiles and projects of the unright- 
eous! With what cords doth he not bind thee down, that he may turn 
and use thee at the bidding of his miserable conceits and purposes ! 
What an unconscious part dost thou not take in all the sinful courses 
which his wiliness prepareth for thee!”—Archdeacon Behr’s Dis- 
courses at Gera. 1829. 


Luruer’s Sratve at Witrenserc.—This is a full figure of the 
ereat reformer, and considered an admirable likeness ; it stands on the 
handsome market-place at Wittenberg, resting upon a pedestal of 
granite of rare beauty, which weighs one thousand two hundred hun- 
dred-weight, and is seven feet six inches in height and eight feet three 
inches in diameter ; the statue itself is of bronze, and weighs seventy- 
five hundred-weight, and the canopy with its inscription weighs ninety 
hundred-weight. 


Mevancruon’s Starve at Nuremberc.—This city has a scholastic 
institution, which was founded and consecrated by Melancthon on 
the 23d of May 1526. On the celebration of the third centenary of 
its foundation a statue of the reformer, excellently carved in sand- 
stone, by Burgschmidt, was erected in front of the building. He is 
represented leaning with his right hand on a folio Bible, along the 
back of which runs this inscription—* Biblia Sacra, rendered into the 
German tongue by Dr. Martin Luther.” 

The bodies of both these champions of primitive Christianity rest 
within the same fane as those of their generous protectors,—Frederic 
the Wise, and John the Unswerving, electors of Saxony; namely the 
high-church at Wittenberg. 
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Peterborough Diocesan and District Committee. 


Ar a quarterly meeting, holden at 
the house of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Strong, on Tuesday, January 4, 1831, 
the Venerable Archdeacon Strong in 
the chair, the Treasurer’s and Secre- 
tary’s accounts were laid before the 
Committee ; from which it appeared 
that the receipts for the year ending 
with the 1st of January, 1831, amount- 
ed to 1162. 2s. 1d., which, with the 
balance of 68/. 5s. 6d. in the Treasu- 
rer’s hands on the Ist of January, 
1830, make a sum total of 184/. 7s. 7d. 

[t appeared also from the Treasu- 
rer’s and Secretary’s accounts, that the 
disbursements, for the year ending 
with the Ist of January, 1831, amount- 
ed to 120/. 13s. 10d., leaving a balance 
of 63/.13s.9d. in the hands of the 
Treasurer. 

From the Secretary's report it ap- 
peared that during the same year, 204 
Bibles, 178 Testaments, 429 Prayer 
Books, 29 Psalters, 250 other bound 
books, and 1591 unbound books and 
tracts on the Society's list, were distri- 
buted by the Committee. 


It further appeared, that the Secre- 
tary has still in his possession 23 
Bibles, 20 Testaments, 152 Prayer 
Books, 33 Psalters, and about 581 
moral and religious books and tracts. 

Resolved, — ‘That the sum of 25/., 


part of the sum now in the hands of 


the Treasurer, be remitted to the Pa- 
rent Society, in aid of their general 
ac signs 

J. James, Sec. 


Li h fie ld Dia San C% mmilte eC. 

Tue Annual Meeting of the Lich- 
field Diocesan Committee of this ve- 
nerable Society was held on Monday, 
January 17, in the Consistory court of 
the Cathedral, the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese, President, in the chair. A 
satisf ctory account of the local in- 
terests of the Committee was exhibited 
by the Secretary and Treasurer, who 
stated to the meeting, that he had re- 
mitted 107/. 2s. in aid of the funds of 
the Parent Society in London, during 
the last year. 
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REPORT OF THE DURHAM 
For the 


Twenty years have elapsed since 
the Durham Diocesan School Society, 
under the earnest and munificent pa- 
tronage of the late venerable Bishop, 
commenced its important undertakings. 
Its successful progress may be shortly 
stated :—In 1812, only four schools 
were reported to be in union; in 1816, 
thirty-one; in 1820, forty; in 1824, 
fifty-nine; in 1828, one hundred and 
twenty-seven; in 1829, one hundred 
and forty-four; and this year, there 
have been received into union twelve 
schools, making the number 156, con- 





DIOCESAN SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
Year 1830. 


taining, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
from the very imperfect returns which 
have been received, 15,246 scholars. 
The attendance of the children at 
church on Sundays, is an object which 
has never ceased to occupy the earnest 
attention of the Committee. To 
provide and encourage the establish- 
ment of Sunday schools, they have 
gladly availed themselves of every 
opening to impart assistance, and, in 
some instances, have taken upon them- 
selves, those extraordinary charges of 


paying rent and salaries, which evince 
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their extreme anxiety not to omit any 
opportunity or occasion of supplying 


the poorer classes with the means of 


learning and practising the obligations 
of religion. 

In referring more immediately to 
the transactions of the past year, the 
Committee report that, after a careful 
consideration of the various applica- 
tions, they have (from October, 1829, to 
2d Sept. 1830) voted grants of money 
to thirty-three schools, viz. towards 
building eight new schools, amounting 
to 170/.; towards the especial support 
of sixteen Sunday schools, amounting 
to 531. 4s. 9d.; and for the general 
purposes of education, amounting to 
171. 19s. 7d. ‘Total voted, 2714. 7s. 4d. 

They have also great pleasure in 
stating, that, by a grant of 10/. they 
have enabled the new incumbent of 
Wallsend to commence a Sunday 
school at Howden Pans, which they 
confidently trust is but preliminary to 
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the establishment of regular National 
schools. 

It is gratifying to observe, that 
several places having schools, kept in 
rooms, hired by the master or pro 
vided by the town, which were inade- 
quate, unhealthy, and inconvenient, 
have been annually enabled, by the 
help of the Society, to enlarge or 
erect permanent and suitable build- 
ings ; thus securing, for future gene- 
rations, those means of religious edu 
cation which have been found in our 
own time, when ably directed, so con- 
ducive to the best interests of society 

The whole report occupies thirty- 
one pages, and is full of interesting 
matter, as evincing the holy zeal by 
which the Clergy and laity, under the 
patronage of their exemplary Bishop, 
are actuated for the benefit of the 
rising generation. We would that 
our space allowed us to make larger 
extracts. 


a 


NEW YORK CONVENTION. 


Never, since the organization of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country, has there been an as- 
semblage of any of her councils under 
circumstances of such absorbing in- 
terest, and never did an assemblage 
so large as this discover more of the 
genuine spirit of conciliation, of bro- 
therly affection, of a determination to 
consult the peace of our Zion. Dif- 
ferences of opinion indeed there were; 
and how could {it be otherwise in a 
body of men from all parts of the 
state, both of the clergy and laity, to 
the number of full 300. All seemed 
to feel, as we certainly felt ourselves, 
that the Convention was a large family 
of devoted children first coming to- 
gether after the death of a most highly 
venerated and tenderly beloved father, 
whose powerful mind had for years 
guided, and whose affectionate voice 
had long exhorted, counselled, and 
warned his spiritual household. All 
wished to evince their tenderness and 
respect for his memory,—all felt that 
it was no time for any thing but de- 
vout humility, kindness, and unani- 
mity. Under these impressions the 
Convention was prepared for organi- 
zation by divine service and a sermon, 


in Trinity church, in the city of New 
York, on the morning of Thursday, 
October 7th. Morning Prayer was 
read by the Rev. Cyrus Stebbins, of 
Hudson. A highly interesting and 
appropriate sermon was preached by 
the Rev. B. Dorr, of Utica, who had 
been appointed by our late Bishop to 
perform this duty. After the sermon 
the Holy Communion was adminis- 
tered. The hymn too was the same, 
and sung in the same tune, as that 
which gave such holy interest to the 
last communion of the beloved Bishop 
After these solemnities were closed, 
the Convention was organized ; the 
number of clergymen present was con- 
siderably above 100; 91 of whom were 
entitled to seats ; the number of congré 
gations represented by laity was 92; and 
the whole number of members present 
was probably beyond 300, though we 
had not time to ascertain the precise 
amount. The Rey. Dr. Lyell was 
chosen President, and the Rev. Dr 
B. T. Onderdonk Secretary, and thi 
Rev. L. S. Ives Assistant Secretary 
The President, on taking the chair, 
addressed the Convention in some 
very feeling and suitable remarks. 
The first business was the appoint 

















ment of a committee, to prepare suit- 
able resolutions in relation to the 
death of Bishop Hobart. The ordinary 
business of the Convention progressed, 
and a resolution was passed, by a very 
large majority, for going into an elec- 
tion of a bishop the next day, at six 
o'clock, p.m. <A short time before the 
hour for proceeding to the ballot ar- 
rived, the Convention united in sing- 
ing the last four verses of the 122d 
Psalm ; a few minutes were then spent 
in silent prayer; after which, the pre- 
sident used several appropriate prayers 
and collects from the Liturgy; and 
the election took place. The Rev. L. 
S. Ives and the Rev. Robert Croes 
were appointed tellers for the clergy; 
Stephen Warren and Ketchum, 
Esqrs. were appointed tellers for the 
parochial votes. And upon the first 
ballot of the 91 clerical votes, the Rev. 
Benjamin Treadwell Onderdonk, D.D. 
of New York, had 52, giving him a 
majority of 13 over all the other can- 
didates. The votes of the laity were 
56 for Dr. Onderdonk, giving him a 
majority of 20 over all the other can- 
didates. It should be stated here, for 
the information of those not familiar 
with such matters, that every clergy- 
man in the exercise of the duties 
of the ministry, either as a settled 
minister, missionary, or as a teacher 
in an incorporated seminary, has one 
vote, Every parish and chapel repre- 
sented has one vote, the lay-delegates 
of which being required to agree upon 
their ballot among themselves. 

As an expression of pious gratitude 
to the Divine Head of the Church, 
for the extraordinary degree of una- 
nimity and good feeling which had 
marked the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, for the mercy which had so gra- 
ciously spared us from confusion and 
party strife, the Rev. Dr. Wainwright 
moved, that the Convention should 
unite the next morning in a special 
act of public thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for that grace which he had be- 
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stowed upon us, disposing our hearts 
to the cultivation of those tempers, the 
exercise of which could not fail to pro- 
duce glory to his holy name, and peace 


and honour to his Church. After 
unanimously adopting the resolution 
referred to, the Convention proceeded 
to sign the canonical testimonial and 
recommendation of the Bishop elect, 
for consecration. It was highly gra- 
tifying to find that every clerical mem- 
ber, even those who did not vote for 
Dr. Onderdonk, freely and voluntarily 
signed this document in his favour. 
At nine o’clock on Saturday morning 
the Convention was opened by the 
president, who in the course of the 
morning prayer, which he conducted, 
introduced the previously prepared act 
of special thanksgiving and other de- 
votions suited to the occasion. Among 
the closing acts of the Convention, was 
the adoption of a resolution, to erect, 
at the expense of the Convention, in 
St. Peter’s church, Auburn, a monu- 
ment to the memory of our lamented 
Bishop, and a committee was appointed 
to carry the resolution into effect.* 

On adopting the resolution of thanks 
to the President for the excellent man- 
ner in which he had performed the 
trying duties of the chair, that gentle- 
man addressed a few most appropriate 
remarks to the Convention, one of 
which was, that of all the Episcopal 
clergy in the city of New York, when 
he first settled in it, he alone was left; 
“death,” said he,“ has disposed of them 
all, and last of all, I will not say eas?, 
but greatest of all, and dearest of all, he 
has taken my long-loved and exalted 
friend, our Father in God.’ Having 
closed his remarks, the President re- 
signed the chair to the Bishop elect, 
who, after having invited the Con- 
vention to join him in singing the last 
verse of one of Bishop Ken’s hymns, 
offered several appropriate prayers 
from the Liturgy, and then pronounced 
the benediction, and the Convention 
adjourned at two o'clock, p.m. sine die. 





* The vestry of St. John’s, in New York, the church over which Bishop Hobart 
more particularly presided, besides coming to the resolution of erecting a statue in 
marble of the Bishop, at an unlimited expense, have granted to Mrs. Hobart an annuity 
for life of 6007, and taken upon themselves the charge of educating and providing 


for the younger children of their deceased Bishop. 
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Fifth Annual Report of the Ladies’ 
Assot iation for the Relief of the In- 
digent Sick and Infirm of Bridge 
Town and its Environs. 

Tue space of twelve months having 

elapsed since the “‘ Ladies’ Association 

for the Relief of the Indigent Sick and 

Infirm” Jast appeared before the public 

with a report of their proceedings in 

the discharge of those duties for which 
they stand pledged to their subscribers, 
the Committee feel much pleasure, on 
reaching the Fifth Anniversary of this 
Institution, to be able to state, that 
they have, for the year past, continued 
to afford relief to all who have come 
under their notice, according to the 
plans hitherto adopted by the Associ- 
ation. At one o'clock every day (with 
the exception of Sunday, for which 
day raw provisions are distributed on 

Saturday) the meal is shared at the 

Dispensary among those whose claims 

on the Association, from indigence or 

infirmity, appear to be just. One 


member of the committee is always 
present at this time; and the public 


in general are invited to visit the Dis- 
pensary any day at this hour, to be 
convinced of the good which results 
from this daily exertion of the Asso- 
relieve the demands of 
hunger. The number receiving this 
meal at present is 78. During the 
past year the average number was 65. 
But the Association do not confine 
their labours to the provision of a daily 
meal only—the sick continue to be 
visited, and furnished with every ne- 
cessary comfort. Sixteen out-pen- 
sioners are also maintained by the 
Association, as mentioned in former 
reports, who, being unable to attend 
daily at the Dispensary, in conse- 
qui nce of the distance of their houses, 
receive the fourth of a dollar every 
week. These are visited occasionally 
by some of the members, and inquiry 
is made as to the appropriation of this 
sum. Thirteen houses have been re- 
paired and rendered comfortable, which 
were found in a wretched state of dis- 
comfort, and incapable of affording 
protection from the weather. A part 
of the « xpense of boarding one orph in 
girl at the Centr ul Scho Is is borne by 
the Association, In they are 
is isted by the liberality ot the ve uy 


ciation to 


whic h 


} £ 


1} 22 


(Brivce Tows 


of St. Michael—to whom the Com- 
mittee beg to return their warmest 
thanks for the confidence which they 
have at all times placed in the Asso- 
ciation. But the exertions of the 
Association have not been confined to 
supplying the bodily wants of the aged 
and infirm—to furnishing support and 
medicine to the sick—and to educating 
the orphan; they have been enabled, 
during the last year, to afford relief to 
many whose distressed situation re- 
quired the interference of friends to 
remove them from the contagion of 
vice and the evil effects of bad ex- 
ample, strengthened by influence. One 
orphan girl in particular, fifteen years 
old, destitute of friends, and under 
circumstances which rendered her im- 
mediate removal from her place of 
residence absolutely necessary, was re- 
ceived at the Dispensary, placed under 
the care of the superintendent and her 
daughter, and instructed by them in 
needle-work, as well as improved in 
reading. Two other females have 
been received on probation during the 
year; and on being satisfied as to 
their good conduct, the Association 
furnished them with clothes, and re- 
commended them to service. Another 
orphan girl, who came under the no- 
tice of the Association some time past, 
continues to be supported, in part, by 
the Association; and being placed 
under the immediate inspection of one 
of the members, sanguine hopes are 
entertained that she will also be effec- 
tually saved from the dangers which 
surrounded her in her former destitute 
condition. Six females, who applied 
to the Association for relief, have been 
put out into service, and continue to 
fill their respective places with credit 
to themselves and satisfaction to their 
employers. ‘I'wo boys, apprenticed to 
tradesmen, whose parents live at some 
distance from Bridge-town, have re- 
ceived a meal daily. By this assist- 
ance from the Association, they are 
enabled to learn their trade without 
being deprived of a comfortable meal, 
which distance from home prevented 
their receiving until a late hour in the 
evening. This assistance the Associ- 
ation are desirous of extending to any 
who may be at any 


other individual 
time placed undet circum- 


similar 




















tances, where the objection of the 
parents to apprenticing out their chil- 
dren in consequence of not being fed, 
shall appear to the Association to be 
a just one. 
a departure from the immediate ob- 
ject of the Association’s care, whose 
labours are principally directed to 
assisting the sick and infirm; but 
when the great advantage which these 
boys receive in being brought up to 
some useful trade is considered, the 
Committee feel assured that they will 
not incur censure for being instru- 
mental in effecting this end. Through 
the interest of many individuals (mer- 
chants of the town), passages by sea 
have been obtained for many distress- 
ed objects who were separated from 
their friends and families, without any 
prospect of being able to meet the ex- 
penses of returning to them. Among 
these was a widow with two children, 
a native of Antigua, whose husband 
died in the alms-house. For these 
benevolent exertions on the part of 
these gentlemen, the Association de- 
sire to return their best thanks. A 
free black man, a seaman, particularly 
recommended to the Association by 
the “ Daily Meal Society,” in An- 
tigua, whose exertions in the cause of 
humanity are on a plan similar to this 
Association, was furnished with food 
and comforts from the Dispensary, 
while lying in the hospital of the 
“« Society for the Education of the 
Coloured Poor,” to whom application 
was made by the Association for his 
reception, there being no hospital yet 
belonging to the Association. It is 
gratifying to state that this individual 
received from this Society every per- 
sonal attention which his helpless state 
required. As soon as it was practi- 
cable, a passage was obtained for him 
to St. Vincent. These which 
have been mentioned as coming under 
the notice of the Association, are only 
the most striking which are connected 
with the proceedings of the past year. 
To mention all, would be both tedious 
and unnecessary. The Association are 
induced to make this assertion, on the 
firm conviction, that their efforts to 
benefit the indigent and infirm, the 
sick, the ignorant, and the destitute, 


This is, in some degree, 


cases, 


Bar had iS. 
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will be duly appreciated by a generous 
public. 

In the course of this year, the Asso- 
ciation have established a small lend- 
ing library at the Dispensary, where 
religious books and tracts from the 
depository of the “ Barbados Diocesan 
Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge” are kept, 
and issued out among those who are 
receiving relief fron the Association, 
as well as those receiving parochial 
assistance. No books or tracts are 
admitted into this library but such as 
are recommended or approved of by 
the rector and clergy of this parish; 
and what books have been purchased, 
were procured by subscriptions and 
donations for this special purpose, no 
part of the expense being taken from 
the general funds. From one family 
they received the valuable donation 
of a book-case, together with some 
books and tracts. 

For a statement of their funds, the 


Association refer to the Treasurer's 
account annexed. 
1830. Dr. 


Received Bequests, Donations, 
and Collections after Ser- 





MONS weseecesvecvee £009 5 2h 
1830. Cr. 
s&s & 
Sept. 7.--Cash for the daily 


roeal, from the 8th Sept. 
$0ne) COME c6cisacnree Se 8 8 
Extra provisions for the sick 141 8 103 


Out - pensioners sesescesse 54 I] 7 
Superintendent’s salary sees 5 0 0 
Voted to ditto by the Com- 

Mittee sescccscccccccee 5 DO O 


Board and lodging, clothing, 
and education of Elizabeth 
Ford, at the Girls’ Central 
School ..ccccescees-- 15 0 O 
Part of ditto at the same 
school for Eliz. A. Cozier 2 10 0 
A carpenter, for repairing 13 
woccccsscccoce 8 0 0 
A mason, and finding mate- 
rials for pitching the Dis- 
pensary yard ..eceseeee 816 8 
Clothing sscecveccccesesece 3.18 Ih 
Medicine. oe... see cecces 018 9 
Balance on hand.. 184 1 24 


houses. . 
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Domestic.—The following is an ab- 
stract of the net produce of the revenue _ 5, 
for the years ending 


of Great Britain, 


on the 5th of January 1830 and 1831, 


The statement presents one pleasing 


| 


| 


| 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


PL OL OL OL OL OD 


1830 
crease 


thereof. 


and 


1831, 
or decrease 






and for the quarters ending January 
shewing the in- 


on each 





Customs.. 
Excise .. 


| 
of 


Stamps . «+..!} 


Post Office .. 


Taxes oseee.} 


Miscellaneous 


Years ended Jan. 5, 


1830. 


1831. 


Increase. 





16,05 : 3,860 
17,749,721 | 
6,644,635 
1,376,000 | 
4,896,566 
149,091 | 


£ 
16,343,561 
16,895,775 
6,605,291 
1,358,011 
5,013,405 | 

283,380 





£ 
319,701 
116,839 





| 
47,139,873 


! 


Deduct Increase......+ ool 


Decrease on the Year 


Customs «ee. 
Excise .cecee 
SLAMPS « weve 
Post Office .. 


Taxes ccccece 


Miscellaneous 


Decrease on the Quarter 


46,199,423 


} 
| 
| 
! 


eeeeeeeeeaee| 


Quarters ended Jan. 5, 


436,540 


853,946 
39,344 
17,989 

165,711 


1,076,990 


436,540 








Increase. | 


640,450 


Decrease. | 














1830. i938: | 
— —| —— Zt 
g £ £ £ 
3,851,876 | 3,769,695 ae 82,181 
4,869,022 | 1,831,220 —_ 7,802 
1,558,573 1,585,683 27,110 bas 
321,000 330,005 9,005 4 
2,017,075 2,062,030 | 44,955 = 
71,968 | $1,401 | 9,433 < 
i | _ 
care a a Gueeesere 
12,689,514 | 12,660,034 | 90,503 119,983 
Deduct Increase..sescee el — 90,503 
Sree ee _ 29,480 





item amongst the 
which duty compels us to record. 


decrease of 640,450/. is 














many gloomy ones 


The 


far less than 


could have been anticipated, when the 
reduction of taxes, and particularly the 
repeal of the beer duties, is considered, 


and 





assures us that there 





must have 





been an increased consumption of many 
other articles of taxed produce, to pre- 
vent the revenue from sustaining a 
greater diminution. The following is 
the statement of the inc ome and c harge 
of the consolidated fund, in the quar- 
ters ended the 5th of January, 1830 
and 1831. 
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INCOME. 
| 
| 
| Customs. coccscccccccccccccccccesccccscsceccceee 
| Tintiee  0:06600005000be0eeesose00esseseeeseebeeee 
StampS .-cecsecccecccescessccsesscessesesessers 
Post Office ccccccccccccecedececoosccoscccosccoose 
TaxeSeccccccccccccccccccssccsecers 


Miscellaneous. . 


To Cash brought from Civil List ..eccccessssccccsees 
Tontine acoccccccccccsevescescesccsccseccccsceess 
To Cash brought to this Account from the Ways and 
Means to replace the like sum issued out of the growing 
produce of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public 
Services...... 


POSSESSES eee EHO BEES 


| Quarters ended Jan. 5, 

















1830 1831. 

S .- ie ) Weel 
| 2,595,837 | 2,680,837 
| 4,869,022 | 4,803,118 
| 1,558,572 | 1,585,683 
| 321,000 277,000 
| 2,017,075 | 2,062,030 
71,969 81,401 
11,433,475 {11,490,069 

1,025 -— 
11,570 11,688 
776,579 380,428 
|12,222,649 {11,882,185 








CHARGE. 





Exchequer Annuitiess scccccesccccescccsccccesecess 
South Sea Company ccecsececrseeee 
Bank on their Capital ..+.....-- 
Dividends .cccccccccccccccvecccoceces 
National Debt.. ; 
Trustees for the payment of Naval 
Civil List 
Pensions. ..sccsecerssescceccee: 


Other Charges .ccccccccese ccccceeses 


seer ee eeeeeeeerene 


Leeeccerere 
ee see eeereee ee een ee eer eeeeeeaeeee 
and Military Pensions 
ececeee 


COCO Hee OHH OOOH EEE ES EEE EEE 


eee eeerer ee eeeee 


eee eee eeees 


Surplus. ...se++-- 


Oetober, 1830, and paid off out of the growing produce 
of that Fund in the Quarter ended 5th of January, 1831 
Surplus, 5th January, 1831 .cscccccscccccseseseress 


Issued out of the Consolidated Fund, on aecount of the 
supplies granted for the service of the year 1830...... 


Total at 5th January, 1831, to be provided for by an issue 
of Exchequer Bills charged on the growing produce of 
the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarter ending 5th of 
April, 1831 


COOH REHEHET RHEEHESHHHHH HE HH ee eeee 


Exchequer Bills issued for the Consolidated Fund, at 10th 


| 


Quarters er 
















ided Jan. 5, 

















1830. | 1831. 
2 | £ 
2,055 | 1,744 
85,057 | 81,862 
89,125 $9,125 
8,395,662 | 8,108,323 
371,506 547,281 i 
' 
212,500 — 
95,866 80,000 
221,803 191,665 
9,473,574 | 9,100,000 
2,749,075 | 2,782,185 











12,222,649 


11,882,185 





3,489,580 


2,782,185 


3,647,311 
865,126 





| 4,354,706 








The state of the country is much 
improved since our last. ‘The special 


commissions have terminated their _ lic welfare. 


XIII. NO. Il. 





VOL. 


courses, and the result of their labours 
has been highly conducive to the pub- 








Cambridgeshire alone has 


s 
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pre | y recent act of an incen have published two very moderate and 
diary, and we hope, and believe that wise proclamations. In one they dis 
he wi ¢ escape detection. claim every intention to interfere with 
\ft the most pati nt forbearance t! internal reculations of each state, 
ith e demagogues of Ireland, th provid d it only adheres to the union; 
Administration | appealed to th and in the other, they invite each 
laws of the country, and on the 13th Canton to bi prepared to join the others 
of January, Messrs. O'Connell, Steele, to re pel any foreign attempt, should 
Lawless, Barrett, nd Reynolds were such be made, to interfere with their 

arrested, but admitted to give bail to integrity or independence. 
stand trial on such charges as may b Potanp.—No action has yet taken 
preferred against them in the court of lace between the Russians and the 
King’s Bencl Poles, and probably may not for som: 
I A I The commere ial and time. Th d I ny sn extraordinary 
financial distress pre valent in France aiter the prociamation, in which th 
is ver’ t, and the difficuities with Empe rol Nicholas threatened to crus] 
which the zovernment have to contend them in one battle, and announced 
render their task very arduou Ch t an army of one hundre d and sixt 
isand men were in motion for that 


































spirit of the pe pl for war is strong] : * 
expr d. but the administration p ; purpose, and that they would be fol 
ress l I adininistratiol er- i ‘ “A , 
: : ar } ril t] ‘ t] i p i lowed by other] cl s of troops, é unt 
seve! n 1e¢ 1g Ne new Icy ‘ - 
ful | defemsiwe: wel thee ing to three hundred thousand more. 
is peacetul and defensive; ie ; . war 
Bee to acsemble trocps on the Pe sickness of Marshal Diebitsch, th 
con Vr) ie) Pt - nec OTS i i? : 
f nd t -_ Pe. n of t! conquerot of the Sultan, has <¢ i1used 
rot rs, ali t ce l bh Lilt “_" 
| : > a him to be uperseded, and L1s pli 
French ambassador at Rome, to thi :, i — Aur 
Conclave, that if any foreign power 1n- cannot be easily — Ane cholera 
ave, that if any! ign powe "eager ; : er 
terfered in the election of the future ? id ped arta il umong the Russian 
pop his government vuld immedi- tror ps, and disal fection is also spoken 
ope, his gove!l nen you m : pa 
. : nr of. The greatest zeal and activity are 
ately occupy the papal territories, i 0, . A 
. d splayed by the Poles. Amongst 





breathes a note of alarm, and shows 
that France has neither forgotten nor 






their troops are a body of twelve thou 

onl ante , — Ps 

1 a< ( lh, Wile ITi¢ ‘ Ti ( 

vengunced her views on Italy. sand men, who for d L part if t 
. Polish regiments, once in the service of 





























1 Palace Foire ree r 1 . 
Bi 1UM The Belgic affairs re Napoleon, and three hundred officers, 








: main undisposed of. The five great who wear the insignia of the Legion of 
; powers na notified to the King of —{onour. No movement has taken 
Holland, that he must remove the place in Prussian or Austrian Poland, 
blockade from the Scheldt, and to the hut Polish pra from the armies of 
Belgians, that they must raise thi those countries, continue to arrive at 
siege of Maestricht. Neither party Warsaw to port the n tional cause. 
seems willing to c uply. The greatest ITALy. The cardinals assembled 
. distr sprevausu b ium, where there in conclave to choose a new pope, and 
j are many who are strongly attached to were enclosed on the 14th Dec. last 
: the House of Orange; but these are UnitepStares.—tThe President has 
if kept under by nt men in opened the sittings of the Congress, in 
ft power, and to declar a speech of great length. He stat 
themselves action are said to the revenue of the preceding year, to 
wish to place the Prince of Leuchten- have been 24,161,918 dollars, exceed 
berg, a relative of Napoleon’s, on their ing the estimate by 360,000 dollars: cal 


throne, to which measure the king of culate s the total expenditure, = 

the French is decidedly opposed. of the public de bt. at 13,742,311 « 
SwirzerRLanp. — Revolution pre- lars; and reports the actual payme = 

ig several of these Cantons, on account of that debt, during the sam« 


‘7 y 
vails amon 
but w do not apprehend that it will period, to have been 11,354,639 dol- 
produce any evils beyond the limits of | lars; leaving a balance in the treasury 
I Jo ; - sa 
their own country The general diet of 4,819,781 dollar 

















ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
escrseceses 
NEW CHURCHES. 

['wo New Churches, at Liverpool, have been consecrated by the Lord Bishop otf 
Chester, who preached on both occasions—St. Luke, with the burial ground, and 
St. Catherine, in Abercromby Square. The latter is a large and elegant Grecian 
structure, exhibiting a fine Ionic portico, of six columns, and surmounted by a dome, to 
give light to the interior, which is in perfect keeping with the classical gravity of the 
iront. 

rhe Chapel of Ease, at Wisbeach, with the burial ground adjoining the Chapel, has 
been consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, acting for the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese. 

The foundation-stone of a New Church in Upper Tranmere, Cheshire, was laid on 
New Year’s Day, by William Hough, Esq., who gave the land. 

CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. Appointment 
Crockett, Robert «.++e2 Domestic Chapl. to the Right Hon. Lord Liiford. 
Evaus, T.S. eseeeeseee Head Mast. of Kensington Grammar School, in connexion 
with King’s Coll. London. 
Paull, William .e+++++ee+ Head Mast. of the King’s School, Chester. 
lookey, Charles..eeee.. Head Mast. of Wolverley Free Grammar School. 
PREFERMENTS. 

Che Bishop of Exeter has been presented to a Prebendal Stall in the Cathedral Church 
of Durham, void by the resignation of the Rev. William Nicholas Darnell, B. D. 

I'he King has been pleased to grant unto the Hon. and Rev. Edward Grey, M.A. 
the Deanery of the Cathedral Church of Hereford, void by the death of the Rev 
Edward Mellish, late Dean thereof. 

The King has been pleased to grant unto the Rev. George Davys, M. A. the Deanery 
of the Cathedral Church of Chester, void by the promotion of Dr. Henry Phillpotts, 
late Dean thereof, to the See of Exeter. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Armitstead, James.. Barling, C. Lincoln Lincoln John Dixon, Esq. 
Beauchamp, James.. Crowell, R. Oxford Oxford Miss Wykeham 
mee ag er §! ong Benton, V Northum. Durham Balliol ( oll. Oxford 

sind (and Aston-sub-Edge, R. Gloster Gloster Earl of Harrowby 
a St. Just, V. Cornw. ? » _ QLord Chancellor 
Buller, James ++. lees caaciied ,C. Devon. § Bxetes 2Sir J. St. Aubyn, B 
Burnett, Joseph .. te ro. Middlese xLondon V. of H irrow 
, to Houghton Hants Winchest. Bp. of Winchester 


§Bruton, P.C. 
2% Wick Champflower,C. 


Norham, V. 
Darnell, Wm. Nich. 5" Stanhope, R. 


Cassan, Stephen H. ‘ Somerset B.& Wells Sir R. C. Hoare, Bt 


D.&C. of Durham 
‘ Northum. Durham Th er 
Major Greswolde, & 
; ther Trustees 
Stoneby, V. Leicester Lincoln R. Norman, Esq. 
to Great Addington, R. Northam. Peterboro’Rev. James Tyley 
Chillington, P. C. 


we 


Davies, D. «++eee Marston, P.C. 


Etough, Rich. D.D. 5 


Fayrer, Joseph...+ sand Seavington, St. > Somerset B.& Wells Earl Poulett 
¢ Mary, P.C. 

: oat Walford, R. Hereford Heref. Pree. of Cath. Ch. of 
Fosbrooke, T.D. «. Suh Ruardean, C. Gloster Gloster ‘ Hereford 

— —— Bromley by Bow, D MiddlesexLondon John Walter, Esq. 
Fraser, Peter sees = Kegworth, R. Leicester Lincoln Christ Coll. Camb. 
Gilby, Francis D. .. Eckington, 2 Worcester WorcesterD.&C. of Westminst. 
Goodinan, Godfrey.. Kemmerton, R. Gloster Gloster — Corp. of 
Graham, John .... Comberton, V. Camb. Ely Jesus Coll. Camb. 
Harrison, James H. . Bugbrooke, R. Northam. Peterboro’ Rev. J. H. Harrison 


Norwich, St. George, ? , , , 
Norlolk NC ‘ L&C, No t 
; Colewate, C ¢ folk Norwich | C, of Norwich 


es 


Hibgame, Edward . 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Higgins, Thomas .. Stoulton, P.C. Worcester Worcester Earl Somers 


e . . . ‘ Corp. of Sandwich, 
Layton, James ...- Sandwich, St. Peter, R. Kent Cant. {on ae 
18 1 


Lugger, John L. .. - gony> _r James, B. Cornwall Exeter J. A. Gordon, Esq. 
B with Cuby, V. 


Marshall, William .. Chickerell, R. Dorset Bristol Rev. J.G.C.Trenow 
M‘Donall, William.. Preb. in Cath. Church of Peterborough Bp. of Peterborough 
Saint, J.J. ..++++ Speldhurst, R. Kent RochesterR. Burgess, Esq. 


Harriet Sheppard 
and others 

Rev. T. Sweet Escott 
Mrs. Cliffe 


Sheppard, J. Revett. Thwaite, R. Suffolk Norw. 


Kittisford. R. 


Sweet, Charles B. . to Sampford Arundel, V. 


} Somerset B.&W. 


Tomes, Robert .... Coughton, V. Warwick WorcesterT. Bowles, Esq. 
Patching, R. 

Vaux, William.... ns sere, R. Sussex Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 
to Preb. in Cath. Church of Winchester 

Watling, C. Henry . Charlton King’s, C. Gloster Gloster Jesus Coll. Oxford 

Wither, Lovelace B.. Herryard, V. Hants Winchest.Lord Bolton 

Zillwood, John Old. Compton, R. Hants Winchest. Bp. of Winchester 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Archer, Samuel.... Laweniche, V. Cornwall Exeter Lord Chancellor 
Bentham, James .. West Bradingham, V. Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Ely 
Burton. Henry Atcham, V. }s — { Lichfield R. Burton, Esq. 

, 7°*** ) and Madeley, V. oe Hereford R. Kynaston, Esq. 


Govs. of Oakham & 
been ) SUpptnghom Schools 
{ Chance. of D. of Lanc. 


| 
: . one turn 
Butt, Johu sesee 4 > Lincoln Lincoln | Corp. of Stamford, 


& Stamford, St.Mich, R. | $ 
one turn 
Marg. of Exeter, two 
| 
U J {turns 
Clerke, William.... Norton, R. Suffolk Norwich St. Peter’s C. Camb. 
Coates, John ...+++ Addingham, R. W. York York Mrs. Cunliffe 


Bruton, P. C. 


Cosens, William .. {% Wick Champflow 


— i Somerset B.& Wells Sir R. C. Hoare, Bt. 
er,U. 


' R. of Ashton-under- 
Dacre, Bartholomew Moseley, C. Lancaster Chest. ‘ 


Line 
Preb. in Cath. Church of York Abp. of York 
Dolphin, John, , and Pebmarsh, R. — " : 
ant Gdns Wehe, 0. } usex London Earl of Verulam 


South Heighton, R. 
Geere, Dionysius .. ¢qwith Tarring Neville, R. 
and Pett, R. Sussex Chichest. 


} Sussex Chichest. D. Geere, Esq. 


Reg. Prof. of Hebrew in University of Cambridge 
Lloyd, Henry, D.D. { a Babraham, V. Camb. © Ely Lord Chancellor 
Middleton, John { Melbourne, V. Derby Lichfield Bp. of Carlisle 
i ** ) and Willesford, R. Lincoln Lincoln Ld. Visc. Melbourne 
Pitman, John ...... Porlock, R. Somerset B.& Wells Lord Chancellor 
Sharpe, Joseph .... Deptling, V. Kent Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 
Tucker, Wm. John . Widworthy, R. Devon Exeter J.T.B.Marwood,Esq. 


Sherbourne, V. Bp. of Ely 

and Woolferton, K. H. H. Henley, Esq. 
Preb. in Cath. Church of Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 

and Preb. in Cath. Church. of Winchester 

and Compton, R. } ai, ik Bp. of Winchester 
and Houghton, R. 

Wood, John ....+- Herne, V. Kent Cant. Abp. of Cant. 


Weatherhead, wm. f Norfolk Norw. 


Williams, Philip 


Name. Appointment. 
Waters, Thomas, D.D. «seeeeeeee Mast. of Emmanuel Hospital. 
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Detaled 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 


The following gentlemen have been 
elected Students of Christ Church, the first 
four from Westminster; the remainder 
were Commoners of Christ Church :-— 
Messrs. George Day, Wm. Cother, George 
Barnes, Lewis Francis Bagot, Henry Lid- 
dell, Frederick Anson, George Thomas 
Marsh, Henry M. Villiers, Arthur E. 
Somerset, and Robert Scott. 

The Rev. Robert Eden, M.A. and the 
Rev. Thomas Medland, M.A. have been 
elected Fellows of Corpus Christi College. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Fred. Calvert, Fell. Merton Coll. gr. comp. 
Hon. Jas. Stuart Wortley, Fell. Merton Coll. 
John David Chambers, Oriel Coll. 
Wm. Weldon Champneys, Brasennose Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Thomas Beagley Nayler, Magdalen Hall 
Clement Dawson Strong, Magdalen Hall. 
George Pinhorn, St. Edmund Hall. 
John R. Reid Humfrys, St. Edmund Hall. 
John Ellison Bates, Student of Chr. Ch. 
Edward Hill, Student of Christ Church. 
Charles Perkins Gwilt, Christ Church. 
Francis Coleman Wilson, Edmund Hall. 
Edward Ellis, St. John’s College. 





MARRIED. 

At Grantham, near Newbury, the Rev. 
George David Faithfull, B.D. late Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, and Rector of 
Lower Heyford, in this county, to Miss 
Ann Norris, of Grantham. 

The Rev. W. Pye, Student of Christ 
Church, to Miss Margaretta Cripps, one of 
the daughters of Joseph Cripps, Esq. M.P. 
for Cirencester. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


ELECTIONS. 

The Rev. John James Blunt, B.D. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, author of the ‘‘ Vera- 
city of the Gospel and Acts,” the ‘ Veracity 
of the Five Books of Moses,”’ &c. has been 
elected Hulsean Lecturer for the present 
year. The value of the Lectureship amounts 
to nearly 300/. per annum; and the Court 
of Chancery has ordered ‘‘ that the number 
of lectures shall be reduced to eight, and 
that the time of printing shall be enlarged 
for the term of one year from the delivery 
of the last lecture.” 

George Phillips, Esq. B.A. of Queen’s 
College, has been elected a foundation 
Fellow of that society. 





PRIZES. 

The Hulsean Prize, of one hundred 
guineas has been adjudged to Frederic 
Myers, Scholar of Clare Hall, for his Essay 
on the following subject :— The Futility 
of Attempts to represent the Miracles, re- 
corded in Scripture, as Effects produced in 
the ordinary course of Nature.” 





PRIZE SUBJECTS FOR 1831. 

I. Chancellor’s gold medal — “ The 
Attempts which have been made of late 
years, by sea and land, to discover a 
North-west Passage.” 

N.B.—These exercises are to be sent in 
to the Vice-Chancellor on or before March 
31, 1831; and are not to exceed 200 lines 
in length. 


II. Members’ Prizes of fifteen guineas 
each— 
(1) For the Bachelors, 
Utrum boni plus an mali hominibus et 
civitatibus attulerit dicendi copia? 
(2) For the Undergraduates, 
Uirum fides Punica ea esset qualem 
perhibent scriptores Romani ? 
N. B.—These exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1831. 


III. Sir William Browne’s three gold 
medals, value five guineas each— 

(1) For the Greek Ode, Granta Illus- 
trissimo Regi Gulielmo quarto 
gratulatur quod in solium Britan- 
nie successeril. 

(2) For the Latin Ode, Magicas accingi- 
tur artes. 

(3) For the Greek Epigram, Magnas 
inter opes inops. 

(4) For the Latin Epigram, Prudens 
simplicitas. 

N.B.—These exercises are to sent be in 
on or before April 30, 1831. The Greek 
Ode is not to exceed twenty-five, and the 
Latin Ode thirty stanzas. 

IV. The Porson Prize— 

As You Like It. ActII. Scene 1. 
Beginning, ——“ To-day, my Lord of Amiens 
and myself,” &€c. 
And ending. .*‘ Native dwelling-place.” 

N.B.—The metre to be Tragicum lambi- 
cum Trimetrum Acatalecticum. These ex- 
ercises are to be accentuated and accom- 
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panied by a literal Lati re version, 


and to be sent in on or before April 30, 
1831. 

N.B.—AIl the above exercises are to be 
sent in to the Vi 


each is to have some 


e-Chancellor privately : 
motto prefixed; and 
to be accompanied by a paper sealed up, 
with the same motto on the outside; which 
paper is to enclose another, folded up, 
having the candidate’s name and College 
written within.—The papers containing the 
names of those candidates who may not 
succeed, will be destroyed unopened. Any 
candidate is at liberty to send in his exercise 
aphed.—No Prize will be 


iven to any candidate who has not, at the 


} inted or lithe gr 
g 
time for sending in the exercises, resided 
one term at the least. 


V. The Seatonian Prize Poem—‘ David 
he Harp before Saul.’’ (1 Sam. 

And the Examiners have given 
notice, that should any Poem appear to 


i} 


xvi. 2d. ) 
possess distinguished merit, a Premium of 
djudged, 


one hundred pounds will be a 


BACHELORS’ COMMENC 


The Gentlemen in t 





Intelligence. 





VI. The Hulsean Priz Essay + T) 
Evidences of the Truth of the Christian 
Revelation are not u ened y Tim hg 


ill be the subjects of 


week of Lent term, 


The following 
Examination in the 


18 





32:— 
1. The Gospe l of St. Mark. 
2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

3. The Third and Fourth Books of 

Xenophon's Anabasis. 
4, The First Book of Virgil’s Georgics. 
MARRIED. 

At Elmbridge, Worcestershire, the Rev 
J. P. Lee, B.A. Fellow of Trinity Coll 
to Susan, elde 





st daughter of the late George 





Penrice, Esq. of the former place. 





In the Parish Church of Boston, Lincolu 
shire, (by his father, the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, M.A. of Gawcott, Buckingham ), the 
Rev. Thomas Scott, B.A. Fellow of Queen’s 
College, in this University, and Curate of 
Goring, Oxon, to Fanny Margaret, eldest 
daughter of John Oldrid, Esq. of Boston. 





YEMENT, January 22, 1831. 


rackets were equal. 


WRANGLERS. 
Earnshaw, Joh. Whytehead Joh. | Oliver, Pet. | Walker, Chr. 
Gaskin, Joh. Meller, Trin. | Mills, jun. Pemb. | Bacon, Corpus 
Budd, Caius Smith, Sid. | Paton, Trin. | Hildyard, Clare 
Worlledge, ‘Trin. Willan, Joh. W.Entwistle,Trin. | Nash, Trin. 
Mills, sen. Pemb. Cheadle, Qu. Blakesley, Trin. | Geary, Trin. 
Amphlet, Pet. Sheppard, Trin. Otter, Chr. Harrison Caiu 
Peill, Qu. Rigg, Caius Degex, Jes. Hoare, Joh. 
Paget, Caius Bates, Corpus Winter, Corpus 
SENIOR OPTIMES. 
Delamare, Caius Nicholson, Joh. Swann, Emm. Minty, Caiu 
Dawes, Corpus Bonnin, Qu. Dashwood, Trin. Klanert, Pet 
Colville, rin. Mann, Joh. Favell, Qu. Pickwood, Pet. 
I yrrell, Joh. Dixon, Corpus Hockin, Pemb. Harman, Caiu 
Whiston, Prin. Owston, Qu. Thompson, Trin Rogers, Trin, 
Ross-Lewin,Cath, Stanton, Chr. Proctor, Chr. Thomson, Jes 
Ventris, Qu. Bullock, Clare | Stoddart, Corpus 
JUNIOR OPTIMES. 
Venables, Emm. Fell, Pet. Power, Joh. Evans, Qu. 
Bainbridge, 2 Cath Sharples, Emm. Blane, Trin. Foster, Trin 
Cockerton, $ Joh. Shadwell, Joh. Jerwood, Joh. Chatfield, Trin. 
Whittington,Pemb. Johnstone, Caius Spedding, Trin. Morgan, Trin 
Wallace, Trin. Stacye, Chr. Vawdrey, Joh. Fosbrooke, Trin. 
Gaskell, Corpus Flemin Pemb. Walsh, Trin, Yellowly, Trin. 
Kennedy, Trin. Street, Qu. Selwyn, Joh, 
Egrotai—Fearon, Cath. 
* * * * > * . 

Baldwin, Trin. | T.Entwistle,Trin. Good, Qu. Hillyard, Trin. 
Cameron, Trin. Finley, Trin. | Guille, Joh. Scott, Trin. 
Tennant, Trin. 

Graham, Chr | Adams,R.B. Trin. Findlater, Chr. Hutchinson, Clare 
Alcock, Joh A’Court, 2 Oldknowe, Chr Darwin, Chr 
Lumb Caiu Hon. W. § °°" Willy Joh Matthew, Sid 
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Carlvor Pemb. | Crutchley, Magd. | Vorice Trin. | Aldis, Trin. 
Stowe, Trin. Leigh, Qu. | Fletcher, Joh. | Tate, Mayd. 
iche, \ Pet Charlton, Joh Isaac, Trin. Baker, 2 Corpus 
I + Lumsden, Joh. Douglas ow Stephens, § Clare 


wall, rrin. Rigge, ‘ Corpus Gossip, Trin. Bird, Corpus 
Dodson, 1 Trin. | Long, Chr. Clutterbuck, Pet. Hesketh, Tr. H 
Flamank, § Trin. Lloyd, @ Trin. Kirkness, ? Qu. Smythies, 4 lrin. 
Ke ’ Joh. Mason, 4 Trin. Hasted, ‘ Magd. Banning, ; Tr. H. 
Weighell, Pemb. Bond, Qu. | Burgess, Qu. Bull, § Qu. 
larrison, Trin. Garlike, Q lare | James, Joh. Hawkins, } Joh. 
Grey, Joh, Simpson, , Trin. | Corfield, Clare ; Pawsey, tice 


Alderson, Joh. Symons, ) Corp. | Jenner, Tr.H. | Ellice, Trin. 
Lockwood, Trin. Forster, Trin. Bates, Pet. Dawson, Cath. 
Birch, Joh. rurner, Chr | Harris, Qu. dawkins, ? Cath. 
louzel, S Wood, Tr. H. |, Handley, Trin. Thomas, , Down. 
Richmond, Qu. Gardner, Qu. | Turner, Trin, Halls, Magd. 
Rock, Joh. | Wegg Joh. | Burrell, Joh. | Bagot, Hon. W. Mag. 


Charlesworth, Pet. 


la. 


Groome, Pemb. Clarke, 7 Sid. Lewis, Qu. 
Kidd, Caius | Wilson, Emm. | Hollond, § Corpus Doveton, Q Down. 


Walker, Trin. W yche, Qu. | Harvey, Clare | Henniker, lol 
Gleadowe, )} Cir. | Bousfield, Qu. | Lugard, l Trin. Hon. M. geen 
Jebb, Pet. | Spooner, Clare | Woodyeare, § Chr. Waterworth, Trin. 


French Caius | Skinner, Qu. Hatton, Trin. Drinkald, Chr. 
Tottenh wat Joh. Edgell, Joh. | Beaumont,? Trin. Figgins, Qu. 
Lees, Joh Lister, YTrin. | Vidal, ¢ Caius Oldacres, Emm 
Wormald, Trin. Greville, §Clare Cookson, Corpus Adams,P.B. Trin. 
Frost, U Cath. Heaton, Cath. Powell, f rrin. | Baker, Chr. 

ild, § Magd. | 1 hompson, ) Jes. Rough, Trin. Oakes, Emm. 
Poule, Emm. Daniell, > Chr. Granville, 9 Trin. Watts, Qu. 
Jackson, Chr. Hecken, 5 Joh. Haworth, § Joh. Woodward, Joh. 
Jeb! bts ( ? Trin. Eade I Jes 


I wers, Jes. inner, 5 Sid. Vestmacott, § Cor. 
Plummer, Jes. Eaton Joh. Groom, Tr. H. Bower, Pet. 
Maber, Cla Winefi ld, Emm. W. Moore, Joh. Brome, Trin. 


I ] ? Maced Bull, Joh. Bedford, Joh. Curling, Trin. 
Weguelin,§ Emm. | Ellis, Joh. Curtis, Chr. Fellowes, Joh. 
Drake, Trin. | Marsh, $Pemb. | Gordon, @ 7. Fisher, Chr. 
Havens, Ci rpu Grazebrooke, Jes. Hon. A. Jog Jones, Joh. 


Tatham, M ‘ Hine, Cor. | Pitman, Trin. Mackereth, Cath. 
Ts Wetherell,7 Tr. 1 Morey, Trin. 


Warren, Prin. Read, | 
t | Smith Ir. srocklebank, @ Qu. Pigot, Joh. 


Child, Joh. Vipan, Trin Ewen, 4 Corp. | Portens, Chr. 
Rimell, Joh. Bedingfeld, Trin. Lowthorp, Qu. Upton, Chr. 


| 3 Qu. Gisborne, Pet. | Moore, W.G. Joh. Orme, Je 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1831 


PRIOR COMB. Feb. 27. Mr. Hooper, Corpus. 
Jan. 3. Mr. Turner, Corp. Chr. Coll. Mar. 6. Mr. Symes, Jes 
9, Mr . W. Gery, Emm. 13. Coll. Regal. 


BR 
16. Coll. ! » 20. Coll. Trin 
23. Coll Trin. 27. Coll. Joh. 
. ¢ out I. Re Drco.t Apr. 3. Fest. Pas 
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Mai. 1. Coll. Regal. 
8. CoNncto aD CLERUM. 
15. Coll. Trin. 
22. Fest. PENTEC. 
29. Caroti Il. Reeots Rest. 


Jun. 5. Mr. Chichester, Magd. 
12. Mr. Barrick, Regin. 
19. Mr. Pixell, Clar. 
26. Reeis AccEss. 


Jul. 3. Commem. BENEFACT 
10. Mr. Ayre, Cai. 
17. Coll. Regal. 
24. Coll. Trin. 


31. Coll. Joh. 


POSTER COMB. 


Jan. 1. Fest. Crrcum. Mr. T. Sheep- 
shanks, Trin. 
2. Mr. Barlow, Trin. 
6. Fest. Eripn. Mr. C. Hall, Trin. 
9. Mr. Glennie, Trin. 
16. Mr. J. Hodgson, Trin. 
23. Mr. Maddy, Joh. 
25. Conver. S. Paut. Mr.Thresher, 
Joh. 


30. Mr. Littlewood, Joh. 


Feb. 2. Fest. Purir. Mr.J.M.Parry,Joh 
6. Mr. Kelly, Cai. 
13. Mr. Cobb, Cai. 
16. Dies CineruM. CONCIO aD 


CLERUM. 
20. Mr. Cobbold, Cai. 
24. Fest. S. MATTHI. 
Corp. Chr. 


Mr. Winder, 


27. Mr. Durham, Cath. 
Mar. 6. Mr. Welch, Regin. 
13. Mr. Butts, Regin. 
20. Mr. Bulwer, Jes 
Mr. Lockwood, 
, Jes. 
25. Fest. ANNUNC. Mr. Woolnough, 
Chr. 
27. Mr. May, Chr. 
Apr. 1. Passio Domini. Mr. Shelford, 
Emm. 
3. Fest. Pascu. Mr. Turner, Magd. 
4. Fer. 1™* Mr. Lafont, Emm. 
5. Fer. 2“* Mr. Lane, Magd. 
10. Mr. T. B. Wilkinson, Corp. Chr. 
17. Mr. Gul. P. Spencer, Joh. 
24. Mr. Melvill, Pet 
25. Fest.S.Marc. Mr.A.Veasey,Pet. 
Mai. 1. Fest. SS. Pum. et. Jac. Mr. 


Green, Jes. 
8. Mr. Fennell, Regin 
2. Fest. Ascen. Mr. Newby, Joh. 
5. Mr. A. Browne, Joh. 
NOTICES 
Neither ‘* the Jesuits,” nor 
* Evangelist’’ has been received. 
C.D.” is under consideration. 


possibls 


Notices to Correspondents. 





Mai. 22. Fest. Pentec. Coll. Joh. 
23. Fer. 1™* Mr. Tylecote, Job. 
24. Fer. 2°*- Mr. Andrews, Emm. 
29. Mr. Perkins, Pet. 
Mr. Ollivant, Trin. 
11. Fest. S. BarNas. Mr.Studd,Cai. 
12. Mr. Engleheart, Cai. 
19. “Ar. Hubbersty, Regin. 
24. Fest. Jon. Bar. Mr. W. Corbet, 
Trin. 
26. Mr. Dowell, Pet. 
29. Fest. 8. Per. Mr. Styche, Joh. 
Jul. 3. CommMem. BENEPACT. 
10. Mr. Rose, Joh. 
17. Mr. Hurt, Joh. 
24. Mr. Butler, Joh. 
25. Fest. S. Jac. 


Jun. 


Mr. Nichols, Pet. 


31. Mr. Whyley, Trin. 
Resp. in Theolog Oppon. 


MrHaggitt,jun.Clar. 
Mr.H.W.Gery, Em. 
Coll. Regal. 


Mr. Otter, Jes. «2... 


A 


. Trin. 
Mr. Lucas, Cai. 


Mr. Butts, Regin. 
Mr. Charlton, Sid. 
Mr. MacDonald, Jes. 


Mr. Hurst, Clar. . 


Coll 
Cc oll, Joh. 
Mr. Farbrace, Chr. 


Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Law, Pet. 

MrHubbersty,Regin 

Mr. Thornton, Clar. 

ancklin, Clar. <¢ Mr. Kelly, Cai. 
¢Coll. Regal. 


Mr. Wollaston, Regal 


Coll. Reg. 
Mr. Drake, Joh. . Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Cheslyn, Chr. 
Mr. Morris, Joh, . Mr. Fennell, Regin. 
Mr. Harris, Clar. 
Mr. Gurdon, Emm. 
Mr. Brandling, Joh. <Coll. Regal. 


Mr. Fr 


Coll. Trin. 
Mr. Hasted, Chr. . Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Lascelles, Chr. 
Op} on. 
Mr. Bennet, Emm. 
Mr. Drage, sen. Em. 
Oppon. 
Mr. W ollaston, Cai. 
Mr. Poole, Cai. 


Resp. in Jur. Civ. 
Mr. Clarkson, Jes. { 
Resp. in Medic. 
Mr. Cory, Cai... 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
** the Protestant Episcopal Church,” 
“© Elias” 


Our numerous othe 


are forgotten. 
as his writings are untrue. 
shall appear a$ soon as 


is as ignorant 
r frie nds 













































